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For the Companion. 


OLIVE GREEN. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
‘“‘Baching It.”” 


“Say, Alf! Are the oxen in from the pasture ?”’ 

“Ye-es,”’ came in long-drawn accents from Alf, 
below. 
rustling of hay being stored by Tom up in the 
peak of the barn. 

“Say, Alf! 
into the lane so the cows can come home ?” 


In the following silence he heard the | together. 
I need you, Alf. I don’t know what on earth 1 | 


Did you think to let down the bars | 





blue eyes took on a troubled look. He stepped 
| nearer and put his hand on his brether’s shoulder. 
| No, I don’t know, Alf, what it is to be weakly, 
| and I wish you didn't either. But yott're sucha 
| jolly fellow, Alf, if you are small and not very 
| well, that no one thinks of that, I’m sure. Don’t 


| goand get blue. You know what mother said —"’ | 


“Yes, I never forget.”’ 


“She said whatever happened we must hang | 


She said you needed me; and I’m sure 


| should do without you, Alf, I declare I don’t.” 
Alf was visibly encouraged. ‘You wouldn't 
| get griddle-cakes and Dutch cheese to-night for 


“Ye-es,”” was the reply in the same impatient | supper, that’s sure,’’ he answered with a laugh. 


drawl. 


| “You can’t make ’em, and I’m sure Jabez couldn't 


After that there was no sound for five minutes | make ‘em to save his life.’’ 


except that of hay moving, and some coughing | 


and sneezing in the mow. 

At the end of that time 
a tall youth in biue flannel 
shirt and brown overalls, 
with bare feet thrust into 
some much worn calf-skin 
shoes, and a flapping 
straw hat on the back of 
his head, made his ap- 

earance at the top of the 
ladder that leaned against 
the scaffold. He slid 
rather than stepped down 
the ladder, shook himself, 
removed his hat and drew 
a handkerchief from it 
with which he wiped his 
forehead. 

He looked around the 
space through which the 
warm wind swept from 
both the big, wide-open 
barn doors. Not seeing 
any one, he picked up a 
lock of hay and held it 
toward a fawn-colored 
Jersey yearling at one of 
the doorways. She thrust 
forth her dark tongue, 
drew the hay into her 
mouth and began to chew 
it reflectively, fixing her 
mild eyes on the youth as 
she did so. 

“Alf! Where are you, 
Alf?” 

A smaller boy, who had 
been sitting on a carpen- 
ter’s horse just outside 
the barn, rose and came 
lazily into sight. He held 
a little hook with a finger 
between the leaves. 


“What is it Jabez can't make ?”’ asked a man | help. 


energetic woman who had at once nursed him and 
carried on the farm. 

After his burial, the overworked widow seemed 
unable to rally from her sorrow, and soon died— 
“of a fever,’’some said; ‘‘worn out’’ said more; 
‘‘broken-hearted”’ said her boys. How brave and 
cheerful she had been till those last weeks! how 
loving to her sons, who cherished her memory as 
their most precious possession ! 

She had been one of the women who know how 
to manage a farm; and the Wallis farm had 
fairly repaid the family labor for three genera- 
tions. Under Mrs. Wallis’s supervision nothing 
ran down, and fair crops were made by Jabez 
Jones, the hired man, to whose labor Tom added 
more of his own as he grew in age and strength. 

Alfred had not been able to give his mother much 
He had not been weil since he had the 





“What is it Jabez can't make?” 


“Is there any sour milk, Alf?’ asked the elder | who was coming into the cow-yard at the east end 


boy. 
“Bushels of it.’’ 


“Then let’s have some griddle-cakes for supper. | mare. 


of the barn. He had a halter rope in his hand, 
and at the other end of the rope was a large roan 
Close to her, shoving up against her at 


Some real slap-up ones, you know, and oceans of | every step, was a roan colt with a white nose 


em. 
while you are about it ?”" 


And couldn’t you make some Dutch cheese | exactly like its mother’s. 


Behind these sauntered a glossy young iron- 


Alf struck his little book against his blue denim | gray horse which kept stopping to crop a mouth- 
leg rather pettishly, as he replied, “I thought we | ful of the thick, short grass that grew in the lane 


were going to have just bread and milk.” 

“But I feel just like eating griddle-cakes ; some 
of your A Number one-ers, you know. 
you make ’em ?’’ 

“Oh, I s’pose so. 
this shebang!”’ Alf’s thin face looked cross. 

“But we can’t help it, Alf. You know we 
can’t afford to hire a housekeeper. Do make the 
best of it. If you weren’t the youngest, and 
were strong, you know, we could take turns at 
the farming and the cooking.” 

“Oh yes,” said Alf. ‘I know a fellow that gets 


tired as soon as I do can’t do much at mowing | 
and digging, or stowing hay. You've left a good | 


chance to put that last load in, haven’t you?” 
“Yes. It was tough, though.” 
The boys looked up at the dusky roof. A barn- 
swallow circled round and round there, and at 


last made a dart down and out into the air, going | 


close to Alf’s nose as it flew past. 
“Yes, there’s room enough now,” said Alf. 
Then he returned to the previous question. 
“Well, I guess I shall get over being young, if 
I live long enough; but I’m kind of tired of not 


| Sky as though he loved the wide prospect. 


I do wish I wasn’t cook of | 
| Start out to fry at all. 


| every day he lives. 


upon which the yard opened. 
“You can’t make slap-jacks,’’ was Alf’s answer 


Can't | as the colt sidled up to him and smelled of his 


extended hand. 

“But I c’'n eat em, though. Fry a lot, if you 
I'm as faint ’s I e’n be. 
Aint that a beauty of acolt? He grows hahnsome 
I'm proud of that critter, 
Tom Wallis. Who says you can’t carry on a 
farm—with Jabe Jones to help you, of course.” 
Jabe grinned. 

Alf stood a moment patting the colt’s face and 
neck. Then he walked slowly out of the barn 
and across the wide yard to the old house close to 
the road. 

The barn and shed and corn-house were farther 
back on the top of the hill which sloped away in 
the rear down to the meadow where the brook ran 
between the tall sweet-flag leaves. Alf looked 
round from the house door, gazing on fields and 
Then 


| he sighed and went to prepare supper in the low- 


being strong, and that’s a fact. You don't know | 


what that is, ‘Tom, and I hope you never will.” 
The tall, stalwart boy glanced down at the 
small, slender one. 


{dead father and mother. 


| 


ceiled kitchen. 

As Alf busied himself preparing slap-jacks and 
Dutch cheese his thoughts dwelt mostly with his 
For three years the 
father had been a consumptive invalid. Yet he had 





Tom’s frank, well-opened | been outlived barely a month by the strong and | trust you, Tom. 


scarlet fever at eight years old. The doctor said 
if he could stay on the farm, be much out of 
doors and go to school but little, it was likely that 
his system would, before his manhood, throw off 
the poison the fever had left in his blood. 

During his long convalescence he had been so 
much with his mother, and tried so earnestly to 
aid her in her housework, that he had learned 
how to cook a good many articles of food. Hence 
it was natural that he should become chief cook 
at the farm-house when the stress of summer 
out-of-door work came. 

The life of the boys was much like “camping 
out.” Tom took care that his brother should not 
be too much in the house. Meals were cooked 
somehow, and very likely eaten on the doorstep. 
Not much of what women call housework was 
done. 

Upon 
bravely 
burden. 


Tom Wallis the responsibility fell. He 
squared his young shoulders for their 

But it was hard work. Sometimes he 
felt like rebelling, for Alf was often irritable and 
complaining, and his own temper was quick. 
Tom often said to himself, ‘*It's too bad—I can’t 
stand it.”’ 

But he knew he could and would stand it. 
seldom let Alf see his vexation at small annoy- 
ances, for the firm purpose of the elder brother 
was to be true to a pledge he had given to his 
mother on the night when she lay on her pillow 
with red cheeks and very bright eyes. How hot 
her hand had been when she had held his so 
feebly ! 

‘I want you to look out for Alf,’’ she said, with 
eager weakness. ‘‘Tom, I leave him in your 
care—I know how hard it'll be for you. ButI can 
I could always trust you!"’ 


He | 


The tall boy had not at first been able to speak. 
He could hardly breathe. He had not known 
his mother was so ill. 

‘Leave him!"’ he finally said. He put his 
hand to his throat with a desperate gesture, and 
flung himself down by the bed, clinging to his 
mother's hand. 

“OQ mother, you're not going to leave us, too!"’ 
he sobbed. “I can't bear that! I can’t bear 


| that!”” 


It was a moment before his mother spoke. 

‘But you must bear it, for I’m going to leave 
you. Surely God will help us all!" 

Tom could not speak. He did not deny, 
though he could not feel, that God could give him 
strength to go on without his mother. She lav 
still awhile, summoning her soul for power to 
give him clearer directions. 

“IT hope you. will live 
here and carry on the 
place. It's been a good 
farm to us, Tom. I’ve 
heen very happy here.” 

Tom shook with the 
strength of his yearning 
to fulfil his young visions 
of her, freed from all 
tasks by his success, and 
enjoying in age the rest 
and comfort she had 
never yet known. Oh, 
she had worked so brave- 
ly, and all to this end, 
and now she was to go! 

“There's no place but 
this where Alf can get 
strength,’’ she went on 
in a clearer voice. 

“There's no other place 
where you can take such 
good care of him. You'll 
soon learn what's best to 
do. You're young, 
Tom, dear, I want you to 
consult with Jabez Jones. 
You can’t keep him all 
winter, I fear; but he's 
been a good helper to us, 
and he’s proud of you, 
Tom, and he’s pretty sen- 
sible, for all he’s so queer. 
You'll hire him in the 
spring again?” 

Tom could not speak. 

“You'll stay by your 
brother, Tom ?” 

Tom pressed her hand. 

“I knew you would, 
Tom, and I know how 
much yon'll have to 
sacrifice. I had—planned 
so—for your education, Tom.” 

She lay still, seeing her old dream of her strong 
son well equipped for life’s struggle, and trium- 
phant through the learning she had meant to 
secure for him by her iabor. 

“And now my life is gone,”’ thought she, “and 
‘Tom must drudge like his father.”’ 

“OQ Tom,” she wept, ‘‘you'll have to give up 
the academy! But you'll take care of Alf, won't 
you?” 

“Yes, mother. Mother! 
bear to live without you!”’ 

And thus Tom promised. And in the gray of 
the morning his mother was gone. 

Then came the every-day life without her. It 
is the effort of day after day which tells upon 
one; which brings the strain and shows of what 
kind of stuff a boy is made. 

Mrs. Wallis died when the 
nearly all done. Tom dug the potatoes and 
brought them up to the cellar himself, It had 
not been his mother’s custom to keep a hired man 
save in the stress of late spring and summer 
work. So Tom dismissed Jabez Jones, but 
engaged him for the next summer. 

The young farmer was lucky enough to sell 
almost his entire crop of potatoes to a dealer at 
Boltby, the railroad town four miles away. The 
crop had turned out well. Tom was rather 
proud as he delivered the last load and received 
the money. He had never before had the handling 
of more than five dollars at a time. 

But it was very dreary when he approached his 
home. There was no light there. He found Alf 
erying on his mother’s bed. 

Tom had to cheer him up, take care of his 
horse and then get supper for both. It was 


80 


O mother! I can't 


harvesting was 








rn 


-——— _ —— 





" -was done the sun was near the horizon. 
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AUGUST 81, 1893. 








“awful hard,” he told himself over and over, as | d’know but I could eat a hunk of that Dutch | “That’s so, grand’ther!” Joshua raised his voice 


he bedded down the cows and horses and did all 
the barn chores. And he kept choking up at 
thought of his mother, who had then been dead | 
but a few weeks. 


cheese,’’ he remarked. } 
Tom puta large piece of the cheese on a saucer | 
and handed it to Bob, who began slowly to eat it. | 


to a loud, bold pitch. “I’ve most forgot how a 
dollar looks. Never mind, father, if we do hev to 
make every cent squeal, there’s victuals enough 
till harvest.” 


| He never hurried about anything. At last he) 614 mr. True shook his head, and wailed: “Says 


The winter was black with grief and discom- | thought the time had come for him to make this | 7 to Ad, ‘Wait till harvest!’ ”’ 


fort, but the two boys struggled on. Tom cuta 
quantity of wood in the wood-lot belonging to the 
farm, and sledded that over to Boltby and sold it. 
He had some time for study, too, and went to | 
Boltby twice a week to recite to one of the | 
teachers at the academy, who had kindly offered 
to aid him. 

But when spring really opened and plowing | 
and planting time came, Tom could not go on 
with his studies. When night came he was so 
sleepy that he could not keep awake to study, try 
as he would. As he sat by the lamp at the 
kitchen table with his book in his hand, the 
words would run together and his head would 
drop. 

“’Taint no use, Tom,’’ said Jabez Jones. 
“You can’t study after you'vé beén to work hard 
all day out in the air. ’Taint in natur’.”’ 

But Tom persisted until he was forced to the 
sorrowful conviction that he must fall behind in 
his studies. 

“T’ll make it up as soon as I can,”’ he said to 
himself. 

Matters brightened somewhat as the season 
advanced. Alf grew better; he did some light 
work, and seemed to take some pleasure in his 
cookery, which Tom praised highly. Plain 
cooking it was, but perhaps it did the three no 
harm to live on Alf’s fare. 

The boys thought they had. kept the house 
looking tolerably well; but Mrs. Mason, the wife 
of a farmer who lived a quarter of a mile away, 
and who sometimes came in, always said it was 
“a sight to behold.’’ Then she would add, ‘But 
what can you expect of a couple of boys ?”’ 

Her habit on these visits was to sweep and dust 
the rooms, and leave them somewhat as they 
had looked when Mrs. Wallis was living. Still 
it could not be expected that she would continue 
to do this. She had her own household to take 
care of. 

“If you only could have some steady woman 
for a honsekeeper,”’ she said to Tom one day, as 
she met him on her way home from a ‘‘clearing- 
up time’’ at the Wallises. 

‘Does it look so dreadfully bad, Mrs. Mason ?”’ 
Tom asked. 

“Purty cluttered. Good deal o’ dirt in the 
corners; and I should think every dish in the 
house wanted a good thorough washing. And 
where are your mops, Tom? I’d have jest 
scrubbed up the butt’ry floor if I could have 
found a mop.”’ 

Tom rubbed his forehead. 

“TI don't believe we’ve got any mops,”’ he said. 
“I'll put them on my memorandum to get next 
time I go to Boltby.” 

Mrs. Mason laughed; but there was a great 
deal of sympathy in her face as she placed her 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“I know it’s a hard time. But don’t buy 
mons; take any old stuff—an old linen trousies 
leg is splendid. I’ll send you over some old pieces 
by Jabez when he goes by from the medder.”’ 

She sent them. She also had a long talk with 
Jabez Jones about the boys. Jabez was much 
impressed by this conversation. When Mrs. 
Mason pointed out volubly what a pitiable plight 
the boys were in, he kept exclaiming: 

“It's exactly so! That's jest what I’ve told 
"em !”’ 

When at last he went, he said aloud two or 
three times to his horse, “I vow, I’m a great 
mind to do something about it myself. Who’sa 
better right, 1 sh’d like to know ?”’ 

This conference of Jabez with Mrs. Mason 
occurred some weeks before the day when Alf left 
Tom and Jabez storing hay, went to the kitchen 
and set about preparing that supper of griddle- 
cakes and Dutch cheese. Before the boy’s task 


His long rays came in at the windows of the 
kitchen and feil on the group sitting at the table 
without a table-cloth. There was an enormous 
blue platter in the middle, on which had been a 
pile of the fried cakes. A tin pan near it was 
half-full of the freshly-made sour milk cheese. 

Tom was drinking tea from a tin cup; the 
other two had bowls. Tom and Jabez were still 
devouring griddle-cakes hot from the stove. 

‘“‘Haying does give a fellow an appetite,’ Tom 
said. 

Alf looked fretful and tired. He was leaning 
both elbows on the table. 

“If you had to cook this stuff you wouldn’t eat 
so much of it,’’ he said. 

Tom’s face clouded. An indignant response 
came to his thoughts, but he did not utter it. 

A black and tan setter dog lying at the open 
door suddenly lifted its ears and growled. 

“Gordon hears something,"’ said Jabez. 

The three listened. Gordon stood up, raised 
his ears still more, and began slowly to wave his 
plumed tail. Next moment the form of a man 
appeared in the doorway. He put one hand on 
each side of the frame and leaned leisurely in. 

“Hullo, Bob,”’ said Tom; ‘‘come and have a 
slap-jack. They aint quite cold yet.” 

Robert Jordan drove the daily stage from 
Boltby. Everybody called him Bob. 

**No, thank ye, Tom,’ he answered. ‘I don't 
feel like slap-jacks, though I know your cook can 
make ’em first-class.’’ He stepped in. ‘But I 





remark : 
“Be you lookin’ for anything special to-night, | 
Tom Wallis ?”’ | 
“No. Why?” | 
«*’Cause I got something out here in the stage 
for ye; that is, if you're ‘Thomas Wallis, of | 
Boltby Corner, near Boltby, Massachusetts.’ ”’ 
The two boys rose hurriedly. Jabez remained 
seated and took another cake. 
‘©What in the world can it be ?”’ cried Alf. “Is | 
it alive 2” 
“Yes, it’s alive,” said Bob, with a quizzical | 
look. ‘Anyway, it was alive when I come in 
here a minute ago.” Maria Louise Poot. 
(To be continued.) 


* 


MOTHERHOOD. 


O motherhood, upon thy. soothing breast, 

To hush away the world’s great grief be thine! 
Adown the years doth woman’s love-light shine, 
A lodestar leading unto Bethlehem’s rest. 


Woman's Journal. —Edith Giles. 
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For the Companion. 


“WHERE AD MISSED IT.” 


Mrs. Lorency True’s face wore its firmest expres- 
sion. She had reached a conclusion, and as Joshua, | 
her husband, often said, “Once let ’Rency make up | 
ber mind, there’s no stopping her.” 

All that winter day as she moved about the | 
house, Mrs. True’s mind had been going through | 
the making-up process. “Ad” assisted, not in her | 
tasks, but in the evolving of a plan. 

“Ad” was her only child; she had named him | 
Adoniram, after a certain devoted missionary, with 
high maternal ‘hopes for his own future. She 
expected that he, too, would become a missionary. 
Her hopes did not seem to be shared by young 
True. The qualities that equip one for a life of 
sacrifice, such as singleness of purpose and per- 
sistency, he directed toward the improvement of 
his own material condition. 

Adoniram wished to have some good clothes to 
wear at the prize contest at the academy in North 
Pocket. He felt that he could not successfully 
deliver, “Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” 
unless his own soul were revived by new apparel. 

It required much diplomacy to obtain these, 
when his father’s acres lay stark and stiff beneath 
a winding-sheet of snow. No money came into 
the family till summer, unless an old debt were 
paid, or a “jag of wood” sledded to the town. 

Yet the family were comfortable, for there was 
plenty in pantry, storehouse and barn. 

Adoniram pondered the new want till that morn- 
ing. Then it came out, with his usual prelude: 

“No use talkin’! I can’t stand up before all 
North Pocket in my old pepper and salt suit!” 

His father, Joshua, was away from the house, 
chopping wood, so Lorency and ‘“ Grand’ther 
True” received the whole shock of the announce- 
ment. Grand’ther was nursing his rheumatism 
behind the cook stove, and Adoniram’s mother was 
“rolling out pies’”—a frequent task with her, for 
pies were the chief of her son’s diet. 

Mrs. True paused, the rolling-pin in mid-air. 
The old man grew agitated. 

“Adoniram Judson!” ejaculated his mother. 
“Your’n aint outgrowed yet! Your pa calc’lated 
it would do ye till the buds come. Besides, your 
overcoat kivers up the heft on’t.” 

“I can’t declaim in my overcoat!” said Adoni- 
ram. “Rob Jenkins has got a new suit, a’ready, 
and practised his piece in it. He’ll prob’ly get the 
first prize—that’s a clean ten dollars. His folks 
take a real interest; sister’s making him a sewing- 
silk tie, and all that.” 

“Be all the speakers going to hey new suits?” 
asked Mrs. True, with a judicial air. 

“Dunno; but you’ve got to be rigged out to take 
with the judges. You'll find the man that gets the 
prize is the one that’s dressed the best. There’s 
Dan Peters—good speaker—but hasn’t no clothes; 
no use for him to try.” 

“Why don’t he earn some, then?” asked Mrs. 
True, who was severe with other people’s children. 

“*Earn’em?’ Uses all his spare time working for 
his board, and Saturdays saws wood for somebody 
else. It would take him three months to get a 
suit! No use a-talkin’—pa’s got to buy me one. 
I’ll pay him when I get the prize.” 

“He’s short of money now,” she said. 

Grandfather True quavered, “Better wait till | 
harvest, sonny.” | 

“*Harvest!’” repeated Adoniram, with disgust. | 
“No prize then. Aint they worth trying for? One’s 
five, other ten. Pa ought to be willing to advance 
the money.” 

“That’s where Ad’ll miss it,” grumbled the old 
man. 

Mrs. True said that there was no money to 
advance. Everything was sold but apples. All 
day Adoniram argued his case before the audience 
of two. His mother was convinced, but even she 
wearied of the theme, and seconded grand father’s 
motion that it would be wiser to study the piece. 

“He needn’t fret,” replied Adoniram, pertly. 
But the old gentleman did, for after a nap, he mut- 
tered, “Sonny—missed his—piece! I knowed he’! 
would!” } 

At dusk, Joshua appeared. He was hardly at | 








| the supper-table when Lorency said: | 


“Joshua, why don’t you dispose of that over- 
plush of Bald’ins, and help Ad in the academy 
prize-speaking?” 

“What's that got to do with the apples?” asked 
Joshua, mingling tea and sugar by gently shaking 
the cup. 

Grandfather drew such a troubled breath that 
part of his tea went into the wind pipe, and gasped, 
“Says I, ‘Money’s scurce!’ ” 

With trembling fingers he conveyed every crumb 
to his mouth, as if he feared a bread famine. 





| three pieces alike, Ad? 


Adoniram muttered, “Oh, pshaw!” but grand- 
father’s doleful words had parried the attack. In 
silence Joshua «lealt out slices of corned brisket. 
Then he split a biscuit, inserted a golden lump of 
butter, and swallowed the whole in two bites, 
assisting it in its downward course with hot tea 
from his saucer. 

He seemed intent on satisfying his appetite, but 
was quietly reading affairs by the light of experi- 
ence. 

But Joshua read the situation correctly as the 
meal went on; and it was well for the family 
peace that he accepted the inevitable. After 
grandfather retired, the subject was brought up 
again, and exhausted by mother and son. Then 
Joshua spoke: 

“If Ad’s got to hev a new rag-out, he’s got tew. 
When I can stop to pick over them apples —” 

“We'll sort ’em!” put in Adoniram, eagerly. 

“Who's ‘we?’ Yer ma?” 

“T’ll do my part,” said Adoniram, in a hurt tone. 

“He’s more’n willing!” added his mother. 

Nevertheless, she sorted the fruit alone. 

“I’m older’n you be, grand’ther!” she said, 
reaching the kitchen after several hours in the 
cellar. “There’s a crick in my back, and I’m all 
chills.” 

“Where’s Ad?” he asked. 

“He had to stay to say over his piece.” 

One mild day Mr. and Mrs. True and Adoniram 
rode off with a pung-load of apples. When these 
were sold they entered a store that they usually 
patronized. 

“Our Ad wants something to wear,” said 
Lorency in a confidential tone. ‘“He’s going to be 
one of the prize speakers at North Pocket Academy, 
and wants a suitable suit to speak in. Want the 
He’s dreadful pertic’lar; 
got pretty good taste for a boy.” 

“*Cording to his mother!” observed Joshua. 

Adoniram’s taste culminated in garments of a 
striking tan color. A necktie was “thrown in,” 
and the proprietor said he looked “as if he had 
just stepped out of a top drawer. Will you wear 
’em home?” 

“No,” said Lorency. “Ad won’t appear out in 
*em till he speaks.” 

Adoniram felt like a knight with invincible 
armor. He hung the clothes carefully from a 
beam in the upper entry, the shoulders over a 
hoop and the pantaloons weighted with bricks. 
But he rehearsed several times in the new clothes, 
standing before the glass of the tall clock. His 
fine attitudes revived Mrs. True’s missionary 
aspirations. 

“Minister Wilson don’t get up nothing like 
that,” she told the old man; “hasn’t nigh the 
voice, nuther. But then, he’s getting old.” 

Mrs. True thought grandfather was only “‘teched 
up” by the allusion to age, when he said: 

“Taint all in the way ye stan’—you’ve got to 
hev suthin’ to say / Got yer piece, sonny?” 

“Of course!” said Adoniram, crossly. 

Grandfather rarely crossed the entry without 
the pantaloon legs beginning to oscillate, and the 
bricks kicking out like feet, although he was sure 
that he had not touched them. He would hobble 
to the kitchen, rubbing his head, ejaculating: 

“Got another crack from them pesky breeches o’ 


Ad’s! Be glad when the thing’s over!” 

“I guess poor Ad’ll be,” his mother said. “That 
boy thinks of nothin’ else.” 

All the Trues went to the prize contest. Even 


grandfather was there. The academy was crowded. 
The South Pocket Female Seminary attended in a 
body. An imposing row of judges was on the 
platform. Adoniram, in a side seat with Rob 
Jenkins and other competitors, felt all eyes upon 
his suit, and made an effort to bear it uncon. 
sciously. 

He was sorry for Dan Peters, at the end of the 
line, in outgrown clothes that made ankles and 
wrists painfully prominent. 

“So Peters is going to strike out,” he said to 
Rob. 

“Yes; the teacher talked jim into it. But he’s 
the blot on our class. The rest of us fellows make 
a fine show.” 

As Adoniram’s time drew near, his heart beat 
fast, despite the bracing effect of fine array. 
When the president called “Adoniram J. True,” 
his knees felt strangely weak. He ascended the 
platform, recognized the faculty, bowed to the 
audience in fine style, and began in a resonant 
voice, “Breathes there a man —” , 

Lorency gave Joshua an ecstatic nudge; but at 
that instant her idol hesitated. He could not 
recall the next word! He began again: 

“Breathes there a man who—a man which —” 
He stopped with such a gasp that some thought 
him in danger of ceasing to “breathe.” He tried 
again: 

“Breathes there a soul—a man so dead —” 

Again he halted, a picture of desperate agony. 
Mrs. True wa’ faint. Joshua felt his hair rise, 
and grandfather’s agitation shook the settee. 

One of the judges, who knew the verses by 
heart, prompted, but Adoniram was past help. 
He could hardly uproot himself from the platform 
and return to the competitive row. 

“What ailed you, old man?” asked Rob, sympa- 
thetically. Ad could not answer a word. 

Then Dan Peters “struck out”—a_ pitifully 
ludicrous figure as he saluted faculty and audi- 
ence. He, tco, began in a firm, clear voice, but it 
went on to the end, with magnetic inflections. All 
agreed that he deserved the first prize and the 
applause. : 

Some called him a genius, but it was the result 
of work. While he had groomed, milked and 
sawed, he had also practised the poem, till it was 
as familiar as the alphabet. 

A silent company left the old academy and 
entered the pung. North Pock2t was soon left 
behind, for although Joshua was rigid and speech- 
less as a marble figure, his right arm urged the 
horse to the top of his speed with a nervous 
twitching of the reins. 





He evidently was thinking. Mrs. True had on 
her firmest expression, as if she could say some- 
thing, but would not. 

Grandfather broke the silence as they entered 
the yard: 

“Our Ad hadn’t ben up thar more’n a minute 
afore I see where he missed it!” 


HELEN PEARSON BARNARD. 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT ABBY. 


Harry Bartlett and his wife were discussing for 
the tenth time their plans for the summer. Money 
was scarce with them. At last Mrs. Bartlett ven 
tured to propose what she felt sure Harry had 
already thought of but would not suggest. 

“Why couldn’t we make that visit to your Aunt 
Abby that she’s asked us to make?” 

“That’s a brilliant thought,” answered Harry, 
as though it had never occurred to him. 

“Of course there wouldn’t be any board to pay 
at Aunt Abby’s.” 

“Of course not. It’s plain enough there, and the 
fare is simple, but it’s very good what there is of 
it, and plenty of it such as it is, as the boy said. 
And what money I can spare could go for carriage 
hire and good times.” 

So the Bartlett family, consisting of Harry, his 
wife, and their ten-year-old daughter Kitty, went 
to Aunt Abby’s in the country. 

Aunt Abby was now sixty-eight years old. She 
had never been married, and was the only surviv- 
ing member of her immediate family. She was 
very glad to see Bartlett and his wife and little 
daughter, when they came to her in July. She 
gave them the front chamber and the little room 
adjoining. .She had cleared two closets and the 
bureau for them, and their big Saratoga trunks 
found a convenient place in the upper front entry. 
Kitty ran over the house in high glee, and as 
Harry threw himself on the bed to begin his 
recruiting, he glanced around the pleasant low 
ceiled room, with the wistaria vines peeping in at 
its windows, and exclaimed: 

“I tell you what, Carrie, these country aunts are 
great institutions!” 

Aunt Abby had always maintained the simple 
habits in which she had been reared, and her 
strength sufficed for her own needs, though it was 
failing. She was accustomed to do her own house 
work. 

The Bartletts had come to have a good time, and 
they began it at once. They hired a good horse 
and carriage of a neighbor, and took long drives 
up and down the river. Sometimes Harry went 
fishing, and when he caught fish he insisted that 
Aunt Abby should cook them. Kitty had aswing, 
and her mother a hammock. 

When they were not absent on their drives, and 
the weather permitted, they were out under the 
trees. Their meals were simple but abundant, ani 
without board to pay, they felt free to make 
various little expenditures. 

There was some very hot weather. Aunt Abby 
was resolute and cheery, but her ambition failed 
her some in these days. Once a neighbor came in, 
and finding her frying doughnuts over a hot stove 
in the middle of the afternoon, sent her off for a 
nap, and finished the work. Another neighbor 
ealled while she was thus occupied; and Carrie 
Bartlett, dozing in her hammock, overheard their 
talk through the wistaria vines, although their 
voices were lowered. 

“Where’s Aunt Abby?” asked the new-comer. 

“Oh, she’s pretty tired. She’s lying down.” 

“I sh’d think she would be tire2: Got quite a 
family come in upon her this summer, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, Harry Bartlett’: fotks. She thinks the 
world and all of Harry. She ought to have some 
one to help her wile they’re here, but I don’t sup 
pose she can afford it.” 

“They must be dreadful thoughtless folks not to 
see how hard she works! But they’re young, and 
maybe they can’t realize.” 

Carrie Bartlett was wide awake by this time. 
Her novel dropped from her hand. She began to 
“realize.” 

Her husband brqught home a dozen trout that 
night, and she made him dress them himeelf, and 
then with her own hands she broiled them. 

“It is no more than we should do if we were out 
camping,” she said, gaily. 

The next morning she cleared away the break- 
fast table and wiped the dishes, while Harry was 
smoking his cigar in the porch. When she went 
up to her room afterward she found Kitty stepping 
slowly about over the floor, deeply interested. 

“Mamma!” she exclaimed, “how many kinds of 
carpet do you think there are on this floor, all 
pieced together?” 

“Oh, two or three, maybe,” said her mother, 
glancing down. 

“Why, mamma! There are fifteen different 
kinds! I have been all over, and sorted them all 
out.” 

Mrs. Bartlett looked more closely, and wondered 
that she had not noticed this before. The carpet 
was a curiosity. How many remains and odds 
and ends had been saved and put together! Carrie 
was in a sensitive mood that morning. 

“It is by economies like this,” she thought to 
herself, “that Aunt Abby is able to keep a home, 
and to receive us in it!” 

She called Harry up-stairs and told him what 
was on her mind. 

“Nonsense!” he said, lightly. ‘“That’s just one 
of the ways old ladies save up their money. Aunt 
Abby has a snug little sum in the bank, you @ay 
be sure. Why, if I should fall short, I have no 
doubt 1 could borrow fifty or a hundred dollars of 
her, and I shouldn’t hesitate to ask her for it.” 

But his wife could not altogether dismiss her 
feeling of uneasiness. From time to time she 
wiped the dishes or set the table or swept the 
floor, or did some other little thing for Aunt Abby. 

Now and then Harry remarked that the house 
needed shingling, and to be painted inside and 
out. The carpets, he said, should be done away 
with, and the floors stained and some pretty rugs 
put down. But Aunt Abby gently repelled these 
suggestions. 

“It will do for me as it is,” she would say. 
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On the last day of their visit, as Carrie was 
packing her trunks, she assured Aunt Abby that 
they had had a lovely time, and urged her to visit 
them in return when winter came. 

“IT should like to very much, but you mustn’t 
expect me,” said Aunt Abby. “I am almost 
seventy, and I don’t know, of course, when I may 
go. It may be almost any time now.” 

Before Carrie had time to realize what this 
“going” meant, Harry opened the door and looked 
at them. 

“May I see you a minute, Aunt Abby?” he 


and fled home. Dismree took his rifle, knife and 
the lantern, and went to look after the dog. He 
had to kill it because its crushed leg forbade hope 
that it could recover. 

A month previous to this, Sandy McTickel, who 
had been two years in America, moved into his 
new house, three miles distant from Dismree’s, 
and then went away to the distant pinery for a 
winter’s work, leaving his wife and family in care 
of his son Bain. 

Bain McTickel was a red-haired, wide-awake 
| boy, ruddy with warm blood and Highland vigor, 





Away out, for several miles around, men were in | 
the woods, waiting to hear the sound of the hunt. 


The dreadful something was believed to be lying 
snugly pretty near the centre of the Dismree 
swale, hungrily meditating upon the wickedness 
that he intended to commit during the coming 
night. 

Baumgartner proposed to station the men all 
| around the swale. Then he would go in with the 
| dogs and drive the beast out. But Dick Sorrell, 

who was recognized by all as the best hunter, said 
they should form in line and beat every rod of the 


asked. The old lady went to him, closing the door and alive with mischief, pluck and shrewdness. | cover until they started the creature. Whoever 


behind her. 

An hour later the Bartletts were calling back 
merry good-bys to Aunt Abby, as the carriage 
took them from her door. 

“J call that a pretty good vacation,” said Harry, 
complacently. 

But when, before November came, Aunt Abby 
“went” suddenly, and Harry, Carrie and Kitty 
found themselves again in the old house, that 
needed reshingling and repainting, and in the 
room where the faded pieced carpet covered the 
floor, Harry’s face flushed red as he examined the 
old bank-book that had lain in Aunt Abby’s desk. 

“Carrie,” he said, in a troubled voice, ‘when 
these few last expenses are paid, there will not be 
ten dollars left of Aunt Abby’s money, and the old 
place is worth almost nothing. I did not think her 
means were s0 straitened. I am sorry I borrowed 
that last twenty-five dollars of her.” 

“O Harry!” exclaimed Carrie. 
for?” 

“Oh, to meet our carriage bill, and a few 
other little things.” 

“And all the while that we were here, we 
never once asked her to share a ride with us!” 

Into Carrie’s eyes sprang those bitter tears 
that come when, for the thing we would do, it 
is forever too late. M. L. B. BRANCH. 
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McTICKEL’S “VAST DOOG.” 


There was something dreadful in the 
Dismree “swill” or “swale’—a marsh in the 
woods, dry in summer, and thickly covered 
with bushes and tall weeds. 

Jan Dismree, the owner of the swale, was 
a big Lapp-Dane, whose Lapp blood led him 
as naturally as an Indian to frontier forest 
life. Coming to America in boyhood he 
worked in the pineries; saved like a Dane; 
lived cheaply as a Lapp; and so was able, in 
time, to purchase two. whole sections or 
square miles of cheap wild land in the remote 
forests of northern Wisconsin. 

Here he lived in a log house with his Swede 
wife and two daughters. 

At first Dismree scouted the assertion that 
there was something dreadful in his swale. 
But he changed his opinion after he had lost 
calves, pigs, a yearling heifer, a shoat or 
two, and a two-year-old bull that came home, 
after a night out, badly torn on the flanks, 
head and hams. Sol Anderson and old 
Baumgartner, neighbors who had both lost 
stock, blamed Dismree for not clearing his 
swale of the dreadful thing. 

There were but half-a-dozen settlers in the 
whole township, six miles square. 


“What was it | 


| In Scotland he had known many game-keepers, 
and learned all they could tell him about dogs and 
game. The wild woods of America delighted him. 
He imbibed the lore of the Wisconsin hunters, and 


as a Yankee boy would pick up new sports in 
Europe. 

Bain was at Dismree’s the morning after the 
death of the great Danish boarhound, and went 
out to the swale with Dismree and a hunter who 
had called. 
keen interest. 
adventure several times over. 


He also coaxed Densy to tell her 
So when Dismree 


was ready to deliver his opinion. 

“Yon’s no dog for wolfing,” he said, indicating 
the carcass of the boarhound. “For keeling wolves, 
pick the strongest greyhound; better tak twa, 
they’ll fight thegether. 
your doog kens that noo. The greyhound fights by 
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learned the waye of American game as promptly | 


The boy inspected the tracks with | 


| said, “Well, boy, what do you think of it?” Bain | 


Main strength’s na gain; | 


first saw the track should whoop for the dogs. All 
woul! keep advancing, so as to head off the beast 
if he turned back, until they had him driven out 
of the swale and going straight away. 

On this plan they worked. Nobody saw the 
dreadful thing. But it started when one of the 
beaters was within twenty feet of it, and stole off 
without shaking a bush. The beater saw the trail 
and whooped; Baumgartner went and laid on the 
hounds. 

The dogs bristled savagely, and did not appear 
| at all enthusiastic. But they gradually gained 
courage from their own deep-toned baying, as 
men do from their own noise. Three times the 
|} cunning fugitive tried to double back; but the 
beaters saw his trail, and called the dogs to cut off 
the bend, and so gain nearer. 

Perceiving that he must run for his life, the 
rascal went plunging through the deep snow in 
| nearly a straight line for a large swamp, seven 
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“He's a Vast Doog.” 


Each was | queeckness and dexterity; and he’s aye sharp | miles away. 


Breasting through it shoulder-deep, 


expected to keep down bears, wolves, foxes, wild- | bitten, same as a woolf. My Gael and Leda”—a | he left behind a long trough, that was shallowed 
cats, and other destructive vermin all about him. | pair of staghounds that he had brought from Scot- | by each following hound until it was a compara- 


This was a public duty. If there was anything 
dreadful in Dismree’s swale and he did not kill it, 
he deserved censure. ’ 

Dismree hunted his swale over about once a 
month, but never found anything—except tracks. 
When he was in the woods without his rifle, the 
forest swarmed with game. Bears, foxes, wild- 
cats, wolves, coons, deer, turkeys, partridges, and 
other wild creatures then came fearlessly out into 
view. But when he went hunting, the woods 
seemed entirely deserted. If he got a deer, it was 
some melancholy creature that committed suicide 
by walking out and leaning against a tree long 
enough for Jan to make his slow shot. 

All the settlers agreed that the dreadful thing in 
the Dismree swale was of the wolf kind, but judged 
by its track, it was twice or three times as large as 
any known wolf. It was solitary and nocturnal. 
All its mischief was done at night. It was extra- 
ordinarily cunning. It did not stay in Dismree’s 
swale, but only haunted that place at irregular 
periods. Hence their best skill failed to find it. 

But most of them could not believe ir any pro- 
digious wolf. The size of the great sray timber 
wolf is well known. A large gray wulf might 
have abnormally large feet, and so make those 


tracks; but no single gray wolf had power to pull | 


down and kill a yearling steer, to mangle and 
nearly spoil a two-year-old bull, to kill yearling 
hogs, as this dreadful thing had done, and no gray 
wolf lived alone. 

The second winter of this scourge Dismree 
brought home from the pinery a great Danish 
boarhound, lent to him by the mill-owner, a wealthy 
Chicago man who had been told of the “something 
dreadful.” This dog was a huge, sinewy beast, 
fierce, fearless, and able to hold the largest boar, 
or whip the most formidable bull. 

One evening in the following November, Densy 
Dismree, the younger daughter of Jan, went after 
a loitering cow to the verge of the swale, taking 
the great dog and a lantern with her. she was 
driving the cow slowly, when the dog rushed 
away into the swale thickets, and was presently 
heard, roaring with rage and pain. engaged in a 
furious struggle. 

Densy, being a fearless girl, ran to the fray, 
shouting and swinging her lantern. The fight had 
not occupicd more than a minute and a half. Yet 
she found the huge dog stretched amid the rumpled 
reeds, torn in great patches on his sides, head and 
breast, and with one of his powerful forelegs fairly 
crushed by a bite of prodigious force. The dog’s 
throat had been saved by his spiked metal collar. 
His fierce spirit was still unconquered, as he 
proved by his menacing growls and attempts to 
drag himself farther into the dense thickets. 

Densy fixed a bed of reeds for the faithful animal 


| Jand—“can keel ony woolf that rins, and tak na 
scratch her ainsels, d’ye mind?” 

| “Hey!” said Dismree, astonishe’ 
pipestem deerhounds kill a wolf that could eat up 


eaten up some night.” 


Bain, steadily. 
ure! But I'll be bound my Gael and Leda can 
both thegether keel him. Each o’ ’em has keeled 
twa or three wolves, single, and tuk na bite. They 
ken weel how it’s done. Man! I wush they’d a 
chance!” 

“Bub, your deerhounds can’t scent. How would 
you catch this thing?” 

“Wait till the snaw lies saft and deep; then hunt 
him all the day wi’ scent-hounds. He has to 
break the way, and it’s na light wark. The hounds 
follow in his furrow; and when the foremost is 
tired he drops behind to rest his legs where it’s 
easier running. When you sight the beastie, 
shoot or slip the greyhounds.” 

Dismree and the hunter looked at the boy with 
admiration. 

“Boy,” said Dismree, “blamed if you haven’t hit 
it! Baumgartner has four big fox-hounds—if 
they’ll only follow this kind of game. We'll try it 
after the first big snow. Say, sonny, where did 
you learn this trick?” 

“Game’s scarce in Scotland, ye ken, and we has 
to study the ways o’ the beasties.” 

“Well, boy, you are sharp. It’s a good scheme; 


“one of your | 
| declined to a trot that plowed a steadier furrow, 
my great Dane in a minute! Boy, you’d better keep | 
your dogs locked up, or they’ll be carried off and | 


“I'll na say one o’ mine c’ud keel him,” returned | 
“Man! but he’s a fearsome creat- | 





and we'll try it the first big snow that comes. Eh, 
Kelsey ?” 

“It may work,” said the hunter, thoughtfully. 
“Scatter a dozen hunters all about the township | 
early in the morning. They’ll hear the hounds | 
and head him off.” 

No great snow fell until the week before New 
Year’s. There was a light flurry on Sunday 
evening. On Monday morning Dismree went | 
clear around the swale, and noticed the tracks of | 


out. 
house the two days’ storm had begun. 

On Weiinesday morning the snow lay light and 
soft over all the region, nearly two feet deep on a 
level. The clouds were breaking, a gentle wind 
blowing, and it was nipping cold. This new snow 
was neck-dleep for a tall dog. 

It had been previously agreed upon, far and 
wide, that the big Dismree hunt should occur the | 
morning after the first snowfall of a foot deep or 
more; so no further advertisement was needed. | 
By sunrise four hunters had arrived, and with | 
them Baumgartner and his four big fox-hounds. 

All who were used to snow-shoes wore them. 


| 





the dreadful something going in, but none coming | 
He hurried home; but before he reached the | 


tively easy path for the tail-ender. 
But this was huge work for the dreadful some- 
thing. Soon his leaps shortened, and-his gallop 


though it saved a little strength and wind. Had 
the dogs not been accompanied by men, he would 
doubtiess have turned to fight the whole pack. 

He had not calculated on being intercepted by 
any man. He did not know that Bain McTickel 
was waiting about a mile ahead, squatting half- 
buried in the snow, behind a huge fallen tree that 
he must pass if he kept the best route to the 
swamp of refuge. 

Bain was armed with an old sawed-off army 
musket that his father had bought for a dollar and 
ahalf, after it had been honorably discharged. 
The boy had loaded this antique artillery for bear. 
As he put in two charges of powder and four 
heavy slugs, he remarked, “Man, but ye’ll kick!” 
But he padded a piece of old horse-blanket under 
the right shoulder of his coat, and put his trust in 
a tight grip and slow pull of the trigger. 

Sitting still in the snow such a cold morning, 
Bain had become so chilled that his teeth were 
chattering when the distant baying of hounds 
trembled along the wood. It swelled again, 
clearer and nearer. They were coming! 

Bain was no longer cold—he tingled from red 
head to ruddy toes. He glowed. No more teeth- 
chatter nor shaking muscles. 

Kneeling, half-buried in the snow, he laid his 
old weapon across the tree-trunk before him, so 
that it would show to whatever was coming only a 
dark line with a gleaming eye at its rear. 

Soon he could see the chase breasting the snow 
straight toward him. He waited, eye glaring over 
the sights, finger pressed on the trigger. 

He kept his aim following the plowing terror, 
until the dreadful thing was within a hundred 
feet of his ambush. Now the dogs were close 
behind, and the men straggling after in full view. 
Bain covered the heart of the beast and pulled 
hard on the trigger. 

The old musket roared like a cannon, flung out 
of Bain’s grip like a rearing mule, and kicked him 
over with his shoulder shocked numb. A cloud of 
smoke sailed over him. He scrambled up and ran 
eagerly to note the effect of his shot. A huge, 
tawny-gray wolf lay in the bloody drift, with the 
hounds worrying over him. 

“Man!” cried Bain, as the hunters hurried up, 
“he’s a vast doog! vast! But he’s na sag gruesome 
noo as he luiked a-rinning. Aye, @ grand, strong 
beastie, but ony a vast doog, d’ye see!” 

The hunters were more astonished than Bain. 
None of them had ever before seen such a wolf. 
In size and apparent strength it was a grand 
creature of its kind. It certainly was not a gray 


more intelligent and less sinister. It resembled a 
sharp-muzzled, powerful-jawed, prick-eared dog, 
with a wild but not ferocious expression. 

It was not until three days later that they found 
whatit was. An amateur naturalist from Chicago, 
being at the county seat, heard of the beast and 
drove over to secure it. Luckily they had kept 
the body frozen, without even skinning it. 

The naturalist said it was a wolf of a distinct 
variety, so rare that three are certainly 
known to have been killed in Wisconsin, and four 
or five in Michigan in the last hundred years, 
though the great gray timber wolf is common in 
both states. He pronounced it a giant wolf, the 
largest and handsomest of the wolf kind on the 
American continent. 

This wolf is solitary and strictly nocturnal, 
while other wolves are gregarious and run by day 
in districts where they are not disturbed by man. 
Although so rarely killed, and never numerous, 
individuals of the species are scattered all over 
the continent, from Labrador and Alaska to 
Mexico. It isa forest wolf, but is also found on 
prairies that are interspersed with thickets or 
reedy water-holes. 

The Chicago gentleman paid Bain one hundred 
dollars for his prize, and the skeleton and stuffed 
skin are now in a scientific collection. With this 
capital and his Scotch shrewdness to start on, Bain 
McTickel is likely to prosper in life. Meantime he 
is a recognized authority on “woolves” and 
“doogs” among the boys of his township. 

L. J. 
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They spread out their wings untiring, 
And never rest in their flight, 

Till they come where your sad, sad heart is, 
And sing to you in the night. 


Selected. — W. B. Yates, 
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LIFE IN ASUNCION. 


As soon as the big side-wheel steamer 
which carries you to Asuncion has dropped 
anchor near the shore, your valise is grasped 
by a sturdy female porter, who stands up to 
her knees in the water along side. She 
promptly tosses it to another nearer the 
shore, who tosses it to a third, who tosses it 
to a fourth, who waces ashore with it. 

The predominance of the feminine thus 
made manifest is repeated everywhere in 
Asuncion. The terrible war in which this 
little country battled for six years against 
half the continent of South America ended 
in a victory for Brazil, Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic, when Paraguay had no 
men left to fight them. The population of 
this city was then in the proportion of one 
man to twenty women. Although there is no 
such disproportion now, the female is far the 
more numerous sex. 

Your newsboy, your bootblack, your car- 
driver, milkman and messenger boy, all are 
women or girls. The city employs female 
street-cleaners. And my valise, having 
emerged safely from the ordeal, was borne 

to the hotel by a well-developed lady who wholly 

| disdained the handle, and whose evident muscular 
| power inspired me with such respect that I let 
her carry it on her head without venturing a sug- 
gestion. 

All that is picturesque anywhere is to be found 
among the unpretentious under-class. In addition 
to these there is in nearly every city a better 
educated portion, who endeavor to be well-bred, 
progressive and polished, and who succeed, among 
other things, in being stupid. The task of writing 
of these were like composing a sonnet about a 
varnished ceutre-table. But there is plenty in 
Asuncion that is quaint and gay. 

The city is built on the side of a steep hill, and 
in going through its streets one is either climbing 
or bracing himself to avoid rolling down into the 
river. Asuncion is very old. Here may be seen 
entire streets just as they were two hundred years 
ago, when these few acres now called Paraguay 
belonged to Spain, and the Jesuits cultivated the 
land and civilized the Indians. 

The brick and stucco houses of Asuncion are 
low, ugly and monotonous. Any street is the 
duplicate of all others. But through these streets 
passes an ever-changing procession that is full of 
life and interest. 

Peddlers of all kinds are here. With this one 
we have an opportunity of spending all the money 
we have in exchange for beautiful hand-made lace. 
Her mother taught her to make it, and she, the 
mother, learned the secret from her Indian mother 
before her. 

Another is selling native pottery. Yonder comes 
a dark-faced cartman whipping his mule into a gal- 
lop. He has been nowhere. He is going nowhere, 
But he urges on his mule with a mixture of Indian 
and Spanish exhortations, and sends him rushing 
down the hill now merely for the fun of it. 

Behind this latticed shutter some one is playing 
the guitar, and singing plaintively. In front of the 
government building stands a gold-laced, brass- 
buttoned customs official, who clearly is deter- 
mined that if the Paraguayan government is lack- 
ing in dignity it shall be through no fault of his. 

Women pass with baskets of oranges ani 
bananas on their heads. The pretty little news- 
girls are as energetic as their brothers in other 
cities. They are accustomed, however, to come 
and ask one gently if he will please to buy a paper— 
which appears to answer the purpose quite as well 
as bawling a list of names in one’s ear. Now and 
then a street-car rumbles past, drawn by three 
mules hitched tandem. And finally comes an old 
creature with gourd cups for drinking maté. 

Maté, sometimes called by barbarous outsiders 
“Paraguay tea,” is the popular drink of the entire 
southern part of South America. The herb from 
which it is produced is native to Paraguay. The 
growing plant somewhat resembles catmint. The 
dried leaves are put into a gourd cup, hot water is 
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poured in, and the tea thus made is sucked through 
a long silver tube. 

Vast quantities of this product are exported 
from Paraguay. 
in South America, you will no doubt be offered a 
chair and a cup of maté simultaneously. 


Should you ever call at a house | 


| burning sun is sacred to slumber. 


is beginning to beat down hotly on the pavements, 
the population retires from sight. 

You might better endeavor to transact business 
at two o'clock in the morning in Asuncion than 
at that hour during the day. ‘This little space of 
It is a most 


The rural Paraguayan at home presents a| sensible custom. One dodges the heat, and it 


commendable example of hum- 
ble content. He realizes the 
fact that he was placed as he is 
by a power greater than he, and 
he is not so bigoted as to take it 
upon himself to meddle with his 
own condition. Hence his con- 


. 











dition is primitive. He lives in a thatched mud- 
house a short distance from the city, and raises 
vegetables. The native does not attempt to culti- 
vate most varieties, because, as one of them 
explained to me, the soil is of such a peculiar 
quality that the weeds grow rapidly and destroy 
the plant. Had I suggested that he pull the 
weeds every day he might have been overcome 
by the shock. 

The mandioca, which is the principal vegetable 
of the country, resembles in form the parsnip 
and in flavor the chestnut. It is the Paraguay 
substitute for the potato. It is very nutritious, 
and as it thrives in spite of weeds it is deemed 
worthy of cultivation. 

Besides mandioca the peasant farmer grows 
tobacco, sugar-cane, bananas, oranges, and yerba 
maté. He has never tried to cultivate anything 
else. He never will try. His life is an eloquent 
demonstration of how little will be accomplished 
by the poor mortal who is contented. 

When the farmer has anything to sell, he, or 
more frequently she, loads it upon a donkey and 
walks behind the donkey to town. These women 
and donkeys throng all day the region of the 
market. 
quality. In truth, the sum of what one hears 
and what one smelis in that hot, crowded market- 
place is balanced only by the quaintness of what 
one sees. 

The quaintness of the peasant woman begins 
with the stone jug which she carries on her head, 
and extends to her feet, which are pigeon-toed. 
This trace of Indian ancestry is confirmed in her 
face, which has that half-African, half-Indian 
cast distinctive of the tribe of the Guarani. 

As she marches through the streets with the 
long, swinging stride that has carried her ten 
miles this morning to the city, she wears, wrapped 
in loose folds about her head and the upper part 
of her body, something which much resembles a 
cotton sheet. This garment is a model of sim- 
plicity, and I recommend it to dress-reformers. 
There is never any danger of getting it on wrong, 


for it bas no sleeves nor openings of any kind, 


and one way is as good as another. 


Beside this, a cotton skirt is all that is required | 


to complete the costume. The wearer does not 
think so, however, for she adds a cigar. This is 
not only a part of the costume, but a most indis- 
pensable part of it. As the woman sits in the 
market of a hot afternoon the white drapery may 
fall back from the head and shoulders, and the 
stone jug may have been removed to fill with 
water or with the sweet mie/. ButI have never yet 
been able to find a native woman or girl who was 
not smoking an enormous cigar of an inexpensive 
brand. 

It is pleasing to see these pretty figures closely 
clad in white, with just a glimpse of the dark 
eyes and olive face enveloped in drapery, and the 
bare feet below. I mean to say that it might be 
pleasing, if a large and malodorous cigar were 
not added to this picture. That destroys all the 
poetry. 

These are the only people in South America 
who do not smoke cigarettes. A citizen of 
Buenos Ayres, for instance, would lose his 
standing in society if seen with a cigar. But 
here tobacco is cheap, while rice-paper is dear, 
and the cigarette is rarely seen. 

The customary hour of rising in Paraguay is 
decidedly early. The city is awake and astir on 
the streets by five o'clock; at six the public 
schools are in session. School is closed for the 
day at eleven. Then breakfast is taken—the 





Both have voices of an unpleasant | 


slips by unthought of. 
There is not a case of 
sunstroke on record. 

And so, partly be- 
cause they run away 
from the heat instead 
of fighting it with ices 
and cooling drinks, 
and also perhaps be- 
cause they never have 
to battle with the 
question, “Is this 
day hot enough for 
you?” each Para- 
guayan emerges from 
his siesta cool and 
smiling at four or five 
of the afternoon, and 
takes up the burden 
of his business, which 
is not a very heavy 
one, anyway. 

On the whole, they 
suffer a good deal less 
from tropical weather 
than do those unfor- 
tunates who pass a 
tumultuous summer 
in New York or Phil- 
adelphia. 

Dinner comes at 
seven, and then the 
long, cool evening, 
the loveliest part of 
‘the day. As we stroll through the moonlit streets 
we encounter groups of white-robed figures, and 
catch snatches of music, and the night seems alive 
with the murmur of voices. Now it is ‘Buenos 
Noches, Senorita,”’ and again it is a gentle ‘‘Adios, 
Senur,”’ from some burdened balcony; and so 
the day is ended. Cuar.es H. Pratt. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITH. 


A solitary star can light 

With loveliness the blackest night: 
Hold fast to Faith, and it shall be 

A star in Sorrow’s night for thee! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
Edel 


DISORDER IN PARLIAMENT. 


The British House of Commons, sometimes 
called the Mother of Parliaments, is an assembly 
of traditions so ancient and venerable that any- 
thing tending to bring it into disrepute may be 
said to concern the civilized world. 

For centuries British electors were able to take 
pride in the fact that none of its members, how- 
ever excited in debate, had ever assaulted another 
| in the chamber. Englishmen were accustomed to 
| point with scorn to those foreign legislatures 
| which were occasionally thus disgraced. The 
implicit. boast of superiority makes greater their 
humiliation in learning that a riot occurred in the 
House on July 27th. But no one of right feeling 
will take pleasure in the downfall of the old and 
honorable tradition, or will have anything short 
of sincere sympathy for those who have been 
shocked:by the scandal. 

The immediate cause of the disorder was that 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain likened Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers to Herod and those who stood 
about him and cried, “It is the voice of a god 
and not of a man.” The offensive allusion was 
met by cries of “Judas” from the Irish members, 
in allusion to Mr. Chamberlain’s having forsaken 
the Liberal party seven years ago. Then a great 
uproar occurred, during which a Liberal, advanc- 
|ing angrily to the Tory benches, was thrown 
| down by two Tory members. Once the affray 
|had thus begun, it became so general that a 
| hundred members are said to have exchanged 
| blows. 

Attempt has been made to lay the blame on Mr. 








| Gladstone, who witnessed the riot with horror, | 


|and on the Irish members, none of whom were 
|in the row till Englishmen had begun it. ‘The 
truth is that, if anybody is to be blamed except 
| those who lost control of themselves, one must 
| look to the parliamentary circumstances, and go 
back eight or nine years to discover how these 
circumstances arose. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his bitter speech, re- 
proached the Liberal majority for having applied 
the closure to compel the House to come to a vote 
on an important stage of the Home Rule Bill. 
Now the closure is simply a rule of debate which 
enables a majority to put an end to debate whether 
the minority are willing or not. 

It is really but a mild form of the “previous 
question”’ which is applied in almost every legis- 
lative body in this country; and is in use in some 
form or other by.most of the legislatures of the 
world. 

But the closure was not used in the House of 
Commons till rules for applying it were adopted 
by agreement of both English parties, for no 
other purpose than to stop the Irish representa- 





When the Tories obtained power in 1886 the 
closure had been applied, not very severely, against 
the [rish members alone, who certainly had often 

| spoken obstructively in hope to compel the House 
| to give more attention to Ireland’s demand for 
Home Rule. But after the Liberals became advo- 
cates of Home Rule, the Tories used the closure 
with great severity against them as well as th 
Irish. . 

By its aid they forced through the Coercion 
Act, for governing Ireland by uncommon or 
arbitrary methods. They employed the method 
often for six years, though warned that they were 
setting precedents which might some time bring 
their favorite gag to their own mouths. Now 
their exasperation in being closured on the Home 
Rule Bill is extreme. 

Impartial spectators might sympathize more 
with them if Home Rule had not been under dis- 
cussion for about ten years, and if their declared 
aim were not to obstruct it in hope that Mr. 
Gladstone may soon die and his great influence 
be lost to its friends. 

It thus appears that the disgraceful riot would 
not have occurred had not the English majority 
broken through the traditions of their great house 
for the sole purpose of silencing a then unpopular 
minority. The lesson that majorities should treat 
minorities with the most perfect spirit of fair play 
is plain, and is a very good one for the rising 
generation of Americans to carry in mind. 
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For the Companion. 


HIGH NOON. 


The elm tree’s shadow sleeps upon the hill; 
iushed is the tall crisp grass; no bleat of sheep, 
No low of kine, comes up the shimmering steep 
fo stir the day’s hot dream; the oriole’s flute 
That sounded from the apple trees is mute; 
3ut from the dark massed beeches by tlre rill 

With flit of indolent wings 

Vaguely a vireo sings. _ 

WILLIAM HiGGs. 
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IN SCHOOL AGAIN. 


Certain boys and girls are at this moment, 
perhaps, thinking of going back to school with 
somewhat of the same feeling with which a 
convict who has escaped and been recaptured 
thinks of being taken back through the prison 
door. 

If these bovs and girls were to be told that 
they had really been going to school all through 
their vacation, and were now about to enter 
upon a long period of agreeable entertainment, 
they would probably think that some sort of 
riddle were being propounded to them, or that a 
poor joke were being attempted at their expense. 

And yet the first clause of the statement is 
certainly true in a broad sense of all boys and 
girls, and the second clause of it may easily be 
made true by any young person of average 
abilities. 

In the formative part of life—and it should be 
so throughout life—no one ever ceases from 
learning. One cannot help learning. Perhaps 
what is learned may not be worth learning, and 
had better be left unlearned. But learn some- 
thing one must; and a really good vacation is the 
one which has been employed in picking up 
some useful knowledge or accomplishment while 
recreating mind and body. 

We go to school outside of the schoolhouse, to 
our fellows and our elders. Many thousands of 
boys and girls have probably learned of others, 
during this vacation, to swim. Many others 
have learned to ride horseback, to drive, or they 
have improved their game of base-ball or lawn- 
tennis. 

These are all valuable bits of ‘‘schooling,’’ and 
will be looked back upon, in maturity, as a really 
important phase of the person’s education. 

A wise man said he had learned most when he 
did not know he was learning anything. But if 
he had known it, he might have learned just the 
same. The interest in a subject, stimulated by 
pleasure, was the real secret of his retaining what 
he learned; and a conscious interest is even more 
valuable than an unconscious one. 

Since this educational play-spell called vacation 
is now past, or very nearly so, for this year, the 
boy or girl with a ‘level head” will seek to 
impart something of the recreative spirit into the 
long work-spell before him. There are two 
| reasons why he should do so. 
| The first reason is that he will have a much | 
| better time. The pupil who takes an optimistic 
| View of his books gets along better with them, 
enjoys himself. more, meets smiles and encourag- 
| ing words from his teacher, instead of frowns 
| and cutting remarks, and has more time and a 
| better zest for his play, than the pupil who takes 
a pessimistic, disconsolate view of his books. 

The second reason is that one learns more in 
this spirit, and remembers more of what he 
learns. Under the influence of an eager interest, 
the thing taught by the book or teacher makes 
a more sharp and lasting impression on the 
mind. 

To many boys and girls this reason may seem 
to be of secondary importance; and yet it is 
| certainly worth considering. 

It is not always the fault of schoolboys and | 
girls that they hate their books, instead of liking | 
them. Sometimes there is nothing amiable about | 
a book. Sometimes a teacher totally fails to| 
| inspire or stimulate interest in a subject. But | 

















To nine pupils out of ten it is possible to take 
the cheerful view of books which will make them 
cheerful instead of discouraging things, and 
render a school year an agreeable period—though 
not, of course, one of more play than work. 

Work has always been a proper part of 
“schooling,’’ and probably always will be. The 
most light-hearted pupil ean hardly hope ever to 
get out of that. But work is a necessary part of 
the life of the good American citizen, too, and so 
far from being a thing to be avoided, it is a good 
and enjoyable thing if not overdone. 


* 
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DISCIPLINE IN DISASTER. 


The court-martial held at Malta to determine the 
responsibility for the recent collision between the 
British war-ships Camperdown and Victoria, which 
resulted in the sinking of the latter with such 
terrible loss of life, has brought out many inter- 
esting details. 

After the Victoria was struck by the Camperdown 
perfect order prevailed on board of her. Few 
commands were given, but few were necessary, 
since each man seemed intent upon performing 
his duty to the uttermost. When the Camperdown 
backed away after the blow, the Victoria began at 
ence to settle forward, and not more than ten 
minutes elapsed between the moment of collision 
and the moment when she turned completely over 
and went down, bow foremost. 

During that time the sick were brought up from 
below. Two prisoners in cells were released and 
sent on deck with the sentry from before their 
door as escort. They were among the saved. The 
crowd of sailors and marines on deck, in response 
to an order given by no one knows whom, formed 
in line four deep, with perfect precision and 
orderliness, and there waited, not a man breaking 





| for the boats nor a whisper of protest being heard. 


They were formed at first with their backs to the 
bulwarks; then the order was given and duly 
repeated by the master-at-arms, “Right about, 
turn!” and each man turned in his place and faced 
the sea. 

They received but one order more: “Jump!” 
given them by Lieutenant Heath when the vessel 
had actually begun to heel over in her last long 
roll. Then, and not till then, they broke ranks 
and some of them ran to the sides and clambered 
over as she tipped, those on the side which canted 
upward obtaining thus a better chance for their 
lives, while those on the under side were swept 
down with the ship. 

The officers to a man retained their coolness, 


| and did all that could be done. 


Admiral Tryon himself, to whose inexplicable 
error the collision was due, at once ordered the 
vessel to make for land in hope of reaching shallow 
water before she foundered. To Lord Gillford, 
his flag-lieutenant, he said while that order was 
being obeyed, addressing him but looking past 
him as he spoke: 

“Tt was all my fault.” 

When the Victoria was about to go down he 
turned to his captain, saying,“I think she is going.” 
The captain assenting, he turned to order the 
signal given to the other vessels of the fleet to send 
their boats, but in doing so observed a young mid- 
shipman standing to his post in a place of peril and 
called to him: 

“Don’t stop there, youngster, go to a boat!” 

“I think these were his last words,” Captain 
Bourke testified. “Immediately after that the 
ship gave a heavy lurch and then turned over very 
quickly, instantly almost, and we found ourselves 
in the water, going down.” 

Admiral Tryon was among the drowned. ‘It was 
an easier fate than if he had survived—brave, gen- 
erous, and proud for many years of the implicit 
confidence of his subordinates—to realize to the 
full the extent of the calamity he had caused. 


——__3. 9 
A MOB CONTROLLED. 


An illustrated magazine recently gave an account 
of a journey around the world upon a bicycle, 
which was undertaken by a young German from 
Pennsylvania. He started from New York, crossed 
the continent to San Francisco, then went by 
steamer to Japan, and from that country to China. 

When the correspondent met him he had trav- 
elled a thousand miles in Japan, and nearly a 
thousand in China. 

Near the large cities in the latter country he was 
allowed to pass freely, but in the remote provinces 
he and his machine were regarded as a “flying 
devil,” and he was assailed with stones and clubs. 
Mobs of laborers rushed from the fields and pur- 
sued him with their hoes and spades. Twice he was 
surrounded, and his camera, which was strapped 
to his back, was shattered. 

“How did you save your life?” asked the cor 


| respondent. 


“I made them laugh,” the German replied. “1 
began fooling with the machine and tumbling off 
of it. Then I persuaded one of their number to 
try the wheel, gave him a header, and down he 
went! In a few minutes every man wanted to 
mount, and the crowd was shouting with laughter.” 

In another locality, when he was met by an 
angry mob, he produced a mouth-organ and ar- 
rested their attention by a few lively tunes. 

While they were wondering at this he took from 
his pocket a set of puzzle rings, knowing that 
every Chinaman is attracted by a mechanical 
puzzle, and gave it to them to work out. 

With the music and the puzzle he “soon con 
verted the men who had thirsted for his blood into 
friends.” 

The friends, however, were almost as trouble- 
some as enemies, as they insisted on accompany 
ing him to the inn in a body, and watched him sup 
and prepare for sleep, standing around the bed 
with wide, unwinking eyes. 

In his journey through Tibet and Asia Minor 
the young bicyclist took no weapons but his mouth- 
organ and puzzle. 

“My best safeguard,” he said, ‘is the fact that I 
can trust my own temper. Whatever happens, I 


only previous repast having been an early cup of | tives under Mr. Parnell from obstructing all | stupid books are not so many as they once were, | know I shall be cool and patient, and can play with 


coffee and a roll—and at midday, just as the sun 


action by interminable talk. 


‘and teachers are learning how to teach well. 


a mob until I make them laugh. There is a fraternal 
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feeling at the bottom of the most savage man’s 
heart. If he laughs with you, you are safe.” 

The adventurous German’s maxims would hold 
good in a journey through life as well as through 
Asia. 


* 
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HOW DROUAIS WON. 


The great reward of work accomplished is simply 
the having accomplished it. But it is natural to 
beginners to think much of the price and praise 
which success commands. 

An interesting story is told of Jean Germain 
Prouais, a young French painter of the last cen- 
tury. He was one who “set his heart upon the 
goal, not on the prize,” and though he died at the 
age of twenty-five years he is remembered as one 
of the great artists of his time. 

He began studying with the celebrated artist 
David when he was seventeen years old. He 
displayed so much character and ability that David 
had great hopes of his future. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and nothing but the best work he 
could do ever satisfied him. When he was twenty 
years old he painted a picture for the academy 
prize. 

Sust before the competition closed David was 
dismayed to see him enter his studio carrying the 
fragments of his “academy” picture. 

* Wretch!” cried the disappointed master, 
“what have you done? You have given the prize 
to another!” 

“You were pleased with my picture then?” 
asked Drouais. 

“Very much,” replied Dayid. 

“Then that is prize enough for this year,” replied 
Drouais, “and the academy prize may go to some 
one who perhaps is needing it more than I do. 
Next year I hope I can win it by better work.” 

The following year he received by unanimous 
vote the grand prize of the academy for his paint- 
ing, “The Woman of Canaan at the feet of Christ.” 
When his career was unhappily cut short four 
years later, the French school at Rome erected a 
beautiful marble monument to his memory in the 
Chureh of Saint Mary. His prize painting and 
another masterpiece are in the Louvre. 
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CONSIDERATE FATHER. 





Doctor Story, the father of the great chief justice, 
was a man of sterling common sense and genuine 
kindliness. One illustration of his method of 
family government indicates that he must have 
been greatly beloved for his sympathy with boyish 
fun. 

One evening after the family had gone to bed 
the elder boys rose, dressed themselves and crept 
softly down into the kitchen. They built a roaring 
fire in the great fireplace, skirmished about the 
pantry, and having secured a plentiful supply of 
provisions, prepared to “make a night of it.” 

Suddenly, to their dismay, a knock was heard at 
the door. They put out the light, hastily hid the 
food, and concealed themselves about the room as 
best they could. The father’s step was heard on 
the stair, and in a moment he entered, bearing a 
lamp. 

The smell of food attracted his attention, and | 
glancing round, he saw the leg of a boy protruding 
from under a table. Without a word he marched 
straight to the door and admitted his visitor, who | 
had come to consult him professionally. 

The two sat down before the fire and began 
talking together, but after a time a scrambling | 
noise was heard under the table, and this the | 
visitor commented on. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, “didn’t you know we 
keep a dog?” - 

When the visitor took his leave the doctor retired 
and left the boys to their fun. He advised his 
wife to discourage such raids in the future, though 
he had not the heart to put an end to such hearty 
enjoyment when it was actually in progress. 
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ANOTHER BATTLE AHEAD. 


When the anti-lottery agitation scored its victory 
against the Louisiana Lottery, and the state re- 
fused to renew the charter which made it practi. | 
cally a partner with this gigantic gambling scheme, 
it was reported that the lottery company had given | 
up the fight and would quietly go out of business 
when its charter expired. 

Nothing, it now appears, was further from its 
intention than to do so. It tried to bribe the 
Hawaiian people but failed; then it obtained a 
foothold in Honduras. The company is now openly 
advertising that after this year the business “will 
go on as now without any break” at Honduras. 

Worse than this, the papers which are violating 
the law by printing this advertisement tell in their 
news columns that a certain town is to be the 
(listributing station for the lottery, where will be | 
done such of the business as can be carried on | 
without danger of arrest. 

This means that in the future as in the past the 
United States is to be the richest and chief field | 
tor plunder. 

Congress should at once investigate this subject, | 
and revise our lottery laws and our postal agree. | 
ments with Honduras so as to prevent the use of | 
the mail by these schemers. 

Nothing is more demoralizing to thrift, personal 
integrity and honest business ambition than the fu 
tile and vicious longing to gain wealth by gambling. 
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DISAPPOINTING. 


Ata great meeting held in Cooper Institute in 
October, 1877, at which it had been announced 
that Mr. Evarts would be present, there was in the | 
audience a Vermont man who had never seen the 
Secretary of State, but was very desirous to do so. 

He said in an anxious tone to the person next 
him, “Is Mr. E-varts on the platform?” 

“No, he hasn’t yet arrived,” replied the person 
thus addressed. 

“He’s expected, aint he?” 

“Oh yes, he’ll be along presently.” 

“I’ve never seen Mr. E-varts, though I’ve heard 
a sight about him. He’s got a farm up to Windsor, 
in our state.” 

“Well, when he comes in I’ll tell you. The boys | 








| usually give him a cheer when he comes on the 


|me his “Kullo sume taib,” set before me, to my 


| to take my hat down from the peg with my toes. 


| are not working against man and his interests. 


| they were always hopeful. 


stage. Ah, there he comes!” 
“Is that him?” 
“Yes.” 
“William M. E-varts?” (with evident doubt). 
“Certainly it is.” 
“Well, Iswanny!” exclaimed the Vermont man. 
“Why, he looks as though he boarded!” 


MADAM RUSKIN. 


The mother of John Ruskin was a woman who, 
though she lived to the age of ninety years and 
was nearly blind, ruled her household and her son, 
with severe kindliness, to the last. Herold servant | 
Anne, who had lived with the family almost from 
the time since it had become a family, sometimes 
proved a troublous dispensation to her, a fact 
which Mrs. Ruskin was not slow in acknowledging. 
John Ruskin writes of her: 


“She had a very creditable and republican aver. | 
sion to doing immediately, or in set terms, as she | 
was bid; so that when my mother and she got old 
together, and’ my mother got very imperative and 
particular about having her tea-cup set on one side 
of the little round table, Anne would observantly 
and punctiliously put it on the other; which caused 
my mother to state to me every morning after 
breakfast, gravely, that if ever a woman in this 
world was possessed by a devil, Anne was that 
woman!” 

Mrs. Ruskin had never any hesitation in speak- 
ing her mind. A certain clever young man was in 
the habit of regaling the company with extrava- 
gant tales, after dinner, but the old lady would 
throw down her netting and exclaim: 

“How can you two sit there and listen to such a 
pack of lies?” 

When this lady “of the old school” died, her son 
was left “with a surprising sense of loneliness.” 
He had loved her truly, obeyed her strictly, and 
tended her faithfully. He buried her in his father’s 
grave, and wrote upon it: 

“Here, beside my father’s body, I have laid my 
mother’s; nor was dearer earth ever returned to 
earth, nor purer life recorded in heaven.” 








NEW YEAR’S IN AFRICA. 


Savage nations have many ideas in common with 
their more civilized brethren. Doctor Junker 
says that the African New Year wish is “Kullo 
sume taib,” meaning in Arabic jargon, “The whole 
year good.” In answer to this salutation the 
person saluted is expected to return some small | 
gift. The doctor got rid of many of his visitors by 
taking out of their mouths, before they could utter 
it, their own greeting. But not all of them. 

Late in the evening I experienced a masterpiece 
of Arab impudence which is worthy of record. 
had long since withdrawn to my hut and taken my 
simple evening meal, when a large Arabian lantern 
appeared before my door, followed by several 
servants with a tremendous “zenia,” which is a 
an ag Arabian waiter that serves as a dinner- 
table. 

At the same time a man came on the scene whom 
I had seen only once before, under very question- 
able circumstances. He was an Aral clerk in the 
divan, a Dongolan, and therefore disliked, and 
probably altogether a ne’er-do-well. He wished 


astonishment, an undesired repast, and at once 
vanished with his confederates. 

According to Arab customs there was nothing 
peculiar in fnis, although, as he had no connection 
with me whatever, this offering from a subordinate 
was strange enough. Of course there was a reason 
for it all; it was another instance of “the sausage 
which was thrown to the ham.” The man wanted 
my intervention in a difficulty he had got into. 


ALWAYS YOUNG. 


That one is as old as he feels is an aphorism that 
is receiving constant exemplification. Sir Julius 
Benedict once played so admirably in public that 
a listener rushed up to him and declared, enthusi- 
astically : 


“Tam amazed and delighted. 
better. This h 
performance!” 

“Well,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “to 
tell the truth, I don’t think it was at all bad fora 
young man who is within a few months of eighty 
years of age!” 

On the day when Deacon John Hitchcock, ot 
oe was seventy years old, he said to his 
wife: 

“When we were, first married, you know I used 


You never played 


I wonder if I could do it now!” 

He — ed from the floor, took his hat on the 
toe of his boot, and came down safely on his feet. 
Then he said grace and ate bis breakfast as it 
nothing unusual had happened. 

A cheery and courageous spirit of one’s own, 
and the love of other people—these are the best 
aids toward attaining a youthful old age. 


BENEFICENCE OF BACTERIA. 

Bacteria have a bad reputation in the popular 
mind on account of the part they play in many 
fatal diseases. Yet all the bacteria in the world 
On 
the contrary some of them are his potent and 
faithful allies. 


Consider, for instance, the minute organisms 
that manufacture nitric acid as a food supply for 
plants. One set of bacteria busy themselves in 
turning ammonia found in the soil into nitrous 
acid. There their work ends, and so far as the 
plants are concerned it has been ineftective, because 
plants cannot feed upon nitrous acid. 

But another set of bacteria take up the operation 
at just this point and from the nitrous acid produce 
nitric acid, from which plants are readily able to 
derive nourishment. Still other bacteria, living in 
the roots of certain —_ enable those plants to 
assimilate nitrogen derived from the air, and thus, 
instead of exhausting the soil in which they grow, 
actually to enrich it. 

In short, man probably has at least as many 
friends as foes in the microscopic world. 


PRUDENT INVESTMENTS. 


It is a great blessing to have a cheerful confi 


as really been a most remarkable | 





dence in the future. Two eminent French gentle 
men who were great friends used to relate an | 
amusing story of their impecunious days. 

Neither fame nor fortune had come to them, but 
The years had weighed 
heavily enough upon Jules, however, for him to | 


| have become entirely bald. 


One day Alphonse met him with a beaming 
countenance, and cried gaily: } 
“What do you think, Jules! I have been buying 
a strong box!” } 
“Then, Alphonse,” replied Jules, firmly, “I shall 


buy a hair-brush.” 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade. 
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Ohio Military Institute. 


A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and 
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schools and business. For illustrated catalogue address 
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TELECRAPHY. | 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- | 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegra h 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, ete. By mail FREE, 
& Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 





- H. Bunnell 





Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 36. 
Gold vs. Silver. 
Free Trade vs. Protection. 


Upon these questions there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. There 
is no room for discussion upon the 
question of the 


Mm: B. L. A. 


giving absolute protection at 60 per 
cent. of usual cost, for it is doing it. 
Over $7,000,000 Paid in Death 
Losses. 

(> Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 


MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. | 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 


The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 35 cents for the better grade. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 


Taffetas in Style. 


Small figured designs are indicated 
as the style in Silks for next Autumn. 

Why should not some of our Taffeta 
Silks, in dark or light colors, Imprimés 
in small, neat effects, be exactly what 
you are in search of for an early Fall 
Gown? Write for samples, giving the 
date of this advertisement. 








James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


WALL PAPER. 
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Send 5 cents postage for 100 samples and “Guide, ho 
to Paper and moenenay in House Decoration.” All tl 
latest designs at very lowest prices. 


ALFRED 30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 
PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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COOL, COMFORTABLE AND LUXURIOUS 





Are the words used to express one’s feelings after 
sleeping on one of our AIR MATTRESSES. They 
commend themselves to every one and have no equal for 
a pure, clean and healthy bed. 7ry one. Write for cata 
logue. Metropolhtan Air Goods Co.,7 Temple Pi., Boston. 





Vacation 


will be tho:oughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety. No trouble. 
No anxious moments, You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and 
have a catalogue.—The Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


| Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 183, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 


See our Exlitit, No. 44, Section O, Manufactures 





Building, “ World’s Columbian Exposition.” 
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3 Royal Leads All. 
5 

re As the result of my tests, I find the 
‘| ROYAL BAKING POWDER superior to all 
| _ the others in every respect. 


free from all adulteration and unwhole- 
some impurity, and in baking it gives off 
a greater volume of leavening gas than 
It ts therefore not only 
the purest, but also the strongest powder 
with which I am acquainted. 


WALTER S. HAINES, M. D., 


Prof. of Chemistry, Rush Medical College, 
Consulting Chemist, Chicago Board of Health. 
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All other baking powders are shown 
by analysis to contain alum, 
lime or ammonia. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILD-LIFE IN VIRGINIA 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The little Virginia girl who came into this 
bright and beautiful world in 1842 had English 
calicoes for every-day wear, but finer and fadeless 
French prints were, as she would have said, 
“for nice.”’ The English prints cost from twenty- 
five to thirty-seven and one-half cents a yard, 





and the French seldom less than fifty; so that 
her attire was not as cheap as it would 
seem to readers used to nine-penny cal- 
icoes and shilling ginghams. Moreover, 
money then was worth more than half 
as much again as now. 

For high-days and holidays our little 
maid had white and figured muslins 
and lawns in summer. In winter her 
best frock was of merino, her second- 
best of ‘‘circassian,’’ a coarser woollen 
fabric. 

Her stout shoes were made by the 
plantation or village shoemaker. He 
had a “‘last’’ for each member of the 
family, the lesser children growing up 
to those discarded by the larger as 
they succeeded to outgrown frocks, 
jackets and trousers. If, under this 
law of succession, the shoes were not 
always an exact fit, the fault was not 
on the side of smallness. ‘oes and 
ankles were never cramped. 

The fashion of her best bonnets 
changed twice a year. If the newest 
baby were too young to be left at home 
while the mother made her annual 
pilgrimage to town for the season’s 
millinery, an obliging neighbor who 
could go was intrusted with the family 
memorandum, or the country merchant 
nearest the homestead undertook to fill 
an order for three, four or six bonnets of assorted | 
sizes and prices. Only boys wore ‘‘hats.”’ 

If our maiden’s last season's head-gear was | 
hopelessly shabby, there was always a spinster | 
or widow in the neighborhood who eked out a | 
living, or perhaps made her ‘‘church money,” 
by bleaching, blocking and making over “straws.” 
Chips, Dunstable and the more pliable Leghorns 
were much worn. A good Leghorn was expensive, 
but it went down through several generations of 
wearers, coming out as good as new every six 
months. 
by hanging them in an inverted barrel and | 
lighting a pan of brimstone underneath. When | 
the straws had paled and cooled, she cut them 
down, or pieced them out to order, wetting and 
shaping them upon a block which, by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity, could be made to last several 
years. { 

For daily wear there were plenty of home- | 
made sunbonnets in summer, and quilted hoods | 











for the winter that began just before Christmas 
and was pretty well over by the first of March. 

We had for week-day wear stockings of 
lamb’s-wool or fine cotton knit at home, the 
heels and toes ‘knit double,’’ and for Sundays 
what were called “India cotton.”” Every lady 
was proficient in plain and fancy knitting. 

Some of our stockings were far prettier to our | 
taste than the openwork silk hose imported for | 
grown people, being wrought in lacelike patterns | 
upon insteps and ankles by the deft fingers of our | 
mothers, aunts or elder sisters. | 

At the top of every stocking, coarse or fine, 
the initials of the wearer were knitted in by 
some mysterious process of ‘widening’? and 
‘‘narrowing.”’” There was not a letter in the 
alphabet which the gentlewoman of that time 


could not fashion without the aid of a sampler. 
Of aprons we had great store,— black silk, 
embroidered with colored silks; muslin and fine 
linen trimmed with ruffles, or scalloped all around 
with ‘‘nun’s cotton,” bird’s-eye huckaback, and 
checked muslin and gingham for play and school 
hours. 

Behold, then, our little Southern girl, thus 
clothed and ready for the day’s work and play. 
She was dressed by a maid or nurse. The head 
nurse of the household bore the honorable title of 
‘“mammy.’’ She was more likely to spoil than 
be severe with her charges, but her rule was 
generally judicious. She might and did lecture 
us; she never scolded, nor shook, nor struck one 
of us. 

Her qualifications for the office were steadiness, 
neatness and fondness for children. The colored 
girl or woman who did not ‘‘take to’’ babies was 
never allowed to tend them. 








Mammy managed us by talking, and did a 
good deal of managing. From the time we could 
frame the two words with our own lips, we were 
‘little ladies,’’ and were continually reminded of 
what was expected of us in that character. 

Without ever hearing the phrase ‘Noblesse 
oblige,”’ mammy interwove the spirit of it into all 
her monitions. 

“Little ladies mustn't run bar’foot like boys,”’ 
—which we were sorely tempted to do in hottest 
weather. ‘‘Little ladies must have their hair 


their ears like colts’ manes.”’ 

“Little ladies mustn’t hang down their heads, 
or put their fingers in their mouths, or lay their 
arms over their eyes when anybody says 
‘Howdye do?’ to them. Nobody but overseers’ 
chillun an’ po’ white folks’s chillun behave so.” 

‘Little ladies mustn’t say ‘I declar’.” The Bible 
says there’s but one ‘Old Declarer,’ an’ that is 
Satan.” ‘Little ladies mus’ say their prayers 
every night an’ mornin’, same as they'd say 
‘Thankye,’ when anybody is good to them, ’cause 
*tis sut’nly mighty good in their Heavenly Father 
to take such good keer of them.’’ 

Mammy said ‘‘keer”’ and ‘‘cheer’’ and “sut’nly,”” 
but she despised ‘“‘negro talk’’—she never said 
‘nigger,’ nor let us say it—as heartily as she 
despised ‘‘po’ white folks’’ and free negroes. She 
taught us, through these dislikes, salutary 
avoidance of low company and improper associ- 
ations. A “real gentleman” might be poor; an 
ill-bred millionaire was always ‘po’ white folksy.” 

At breakfast, as at dinner, we, I regret to say, 
were fed upon just what our elders ate. There 
were always three or four kinds of hot bread on 
the table, with eggs, two or three dishes of meat, 
honey, molasses or syrup, milk, tea, coffee and, 
winter and summer, batter—that is, griddle— 
cakes. 

We were cautioned against greediness as to 
quantity, but made our own selections as to 
quality. 

A mortifying reminiscence of my childhood is 
the unexpected turn given by my mother to an 
economical device upon which I had prided my 
seven-year-old self. She had lectured me so 
often upon the sin of wastefulness that I expected 
praise for the practical illustration of the contrary 
principle. 

‘“‘Mother,’’ I whispered behind the coffee-urn 
one morning, ‘‘I made one sausage hold out for 
eight buckwheat cakes !”’ 

“Fie! What a greedy little girl to eat eight 
buckwheat cakes!’’ I can see now the horrified 
arch of her brows. 

Heavy suppers were interdicted because they 
gave children bad dreams. In all else pertaining 
to the kind of food we devoured and the times of 
eating, we judged for ourselves. If we were 
hungry between meals, we ran into the kitchen 
and begged for whatever was at hand. 

Sometimes it was hot ash-cake and buttermilk ; 
sometimes cold pone and a cupful of hot liquor 
from the pot in which bacon and cabbage were 
boiling; sometimes hot biscuit or a ‘“ginger- 
cake,” and in ‘‘killing time,’’ a broiled spare-rib, 
or a pig-tail baked in hot ashes. 


| The least hurtful of these peripatetic lunches 

were green corn, roasted in the inner ‘shuck,”’ 
| and sweet potatoes raked out from the chimney- 
corner. 


In fruit-season we ranged garden and orchard | 


at will. Iam afraid to try to guess at the number 
|of unripe apples, pears, peaches and plums we 
consumed daily. 

Our fair-faced mothers—most of them in 
| delicate health themselves, I may remark—sat in 
the house or upon the shaded porches, doing 
wondrous things with needle and netting-hook, 
and gave never a thought to our digestions. 

“All children would eat trash. They would 
learn better by and by.” 

The ‘old field school’’"—so named because tne 
schoolhouse was usually built in the middle or 
upon the edge of a worn-out field given up to 
broom-straw and sassafras saplings—was attended 
by both girls and boys, and usually was taught 
by a college student or a graduate 
who desired to ‘‘put himself through” 
the university or law school or medical 
college. 

While there was no actual prejudice 
against this primitive order of co- 
education, many parents preferred to 
have tutors and governesses in their 
own homes. The school-room was an 
appendage to eight out of ten country 
houses. 

Under tutor or governess we studied 
and recited with our brothers until 
they were fourteen years old or there- 
abouts, when they were sent off to 
boarding-school. The girls remained 
for a year or two longer under home 
rule before going to some young 
ladies’ seminary or institute. Some 
of the best educated women I know 
never went from home to such a 
school. 

Our childbood ended at twelve or 
thirteen, when we begged to “tuck up 
our hair.’”’ But it was glorious while 
it lasted for those of us who were not 
pattern children. 

Our regular duties were school 
lessons, and ‘‘tasks” of sewing and 
knitting. We learned to knit first 
upon garters, then upon stockings for 
| Ourselves that grew wofully grimy with much 
| handling and unravelling and knittings-up again 
| before the toes were ‘‘turned off.” 

Our earliest tasks in the use of the needle were 
upon patchwork quilts. When we had knit a 
| certain number of rounds above the bit of black 
thread tied in for a mark, and put together in 
unpuckered seams a given tale. of ‘‘bedquilt 
| pieces,’’ we were free for the rest of the day. 
Freedom meant open-air exercise except in 
| stormy weather. We dug in our flower-gardens; 





The rural modiste bleached bonnets | platted and tied up with ribbons, not flyin’ ’bout we climbed cherry and apple-trees; we tramped 


| for hours, a retinue of small negroes at our heels, 
/over old fields, knee-deep in broom-straw or 
‘shen’s-nest grass,’’ hunting for partridge’s eggs, 
or wild strawberries, or persimmons, or chin- 
capins, or huckleberries. 

| We rode colts and plow-horses and mules; 
we swung in loops made of wild grape-vines, or 
‘tore them down to use as jumping-ropes; we 


| played Hide the Switch, and Round about the 





Gooseberry-bush, and Fox and Hounds, and sat 
on mossy banks, our bared feet in the warm 
water of forest brooks, watching the frightened 
minnows skurrying up and down stream. 

Or, grouped under the pines, we told the small 
negroes stories of Cinderella and Red Riding- 
Hood in return for the folk-lore they heard over 
the kitchen fire, of “‘Brer Rabbit’? and ‘Brer 
B’ar ;’’—returning home in the breathless summer 
sunsets, and the dim autumn twilights, tired, 
happy and hungry, bringing our spoils with us. 

Mammy’s turbaned head was shaken at us 
from the porch like a mournful cotton ball. Our 
mother scolded and sighed over torn frocks and 
mud-encrusted shoes, and fine young lady visitors 
held up hands of laughing horror. 





But we got the good out of every day in that 








far-off time. Nature, disdainful of convention- 
alities, kept us in her own school. We bless her 
for it, in our riper years, and the animal spirits, 
the mere joy in being alive, that tempted us to 
follow her leading. 

But for this merciful overruling where would 
be the stomachs and nerves originally bestowed 


| upon children who were permitted to eat mince- 


pie, boiled dumplings, pound-cake, pot-liquor, 
nuts just ripe, and fruit quite unripe; fresh pork, 
sausages and fried cakes, and to drink, from 
babyhood, tea, coffee and cider ? 

MARION HARLAND. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES TOLD BY A RANCH 
FIRESIDE. 


IIIl.—A Mysterious Enemy. 


Frontiersmen are not as a rule apt to be very 
superstitious. They lead lives too hard and 
practical, and have too little imagination in 
things spiritual. I have heard but few ghost 
stories while living on the frontier, and these few 
were of a perfectly commonplace and conven- 
tional type. 

But I once listened to a sort of goblin story 
which impressed me. It was told by a grizzled, 
weather-beaten old mountain hunter named 
Bauman, whose father was a German immigrant, 
but who himself was born and had passed all his 
life on the frontier. He evidently believed what 
he said, for he could hardly repress a shudder at 
certain points of the tale; but of course it was 
impossible to tell exactly how accurate was his 
recollection of the details. 

When the event occurred he was still a young 
man, and was trapping with a partner among the 
mountains which divided the forks of the Salmon 
from the head of Wisdom river. Not having had 
much luck, he and his partner determined to go 
up into a particularly wild and lonely pass 
through which ran a small stream said to con- 
tain many beaver. 

The pass had an evil reputation because the 
year before a solitary hunter who had wandered 
into it was there slain, seemingly by a wild beast; 
the half-eaten remains were found by some min- 
ing prospectors who had passed his camp only 
the night before. 

But this event weighed very lightly with the 
two trappers, who were as adventurous and 
hardy as others of their kind. They took their 
two lean mountain ponies to the foot of the pass, 
where they left them in an open beaver meadow, 
the rocky, timber-clad ground being from thence 
onward impracticable for horses. 

Then they struck out on foot through the vast, 
gloomy forest, and in about four hours reached a 
little open glade where they concluded to camp, 
as there signs of game were plenty. 

There was still an hour or two of daylight left, 
and after building a brush lean-to and throwing 
down and opening their packs, they started up 
stream. The country was very dense and hard 
to traverse, for much timber was down, although 
here and there the sombre forest was broken by 
small glades of moyntain grass. 

At dusk they again reached their camp. The 
glade in which it was pitched was not many yards 
across. ‘Tall, close-set pines and firs rose around 
it like a wall. On one side was a little stream, 
beyond which rose the steep mountain slopes, 
covered with evergreen forest. 

The men were surprised to find that during 
their short absence something, apparently a bear, 
had visited camp, and had rummaged about 
among their things, scattering the contents of 
their packs, and in sheer wantonness destroying 
their lean-to. 

While Bauman got supper, his companion began 
to examine the tracks, and soon took a brand from 
the fire to follow them up, where the intruder had 
walked along a game trail after leaving the camp. 
When the brand flickered out, he returned and 
took another, repeating his inspection of the foot- 
prints very closely. 

He then came back to the fire, stood by it a 
minute or two peering out into the darkness, and 
suddenly remarked with a queer laugh, ‘‘Bauman, 
that bear has been walking on two legs."* 

Bauman laughed at this, but his partner in- 
sisted he was right, and when they again exam- 
ined the tracks with a torch they certainly seemed 
made by but two paws or feet. However, it was 


* too dark to make sure. 


After expressing a conjecture that the tracks 
might be those of a human being, and coming to 
the conclusion that they could not be, the two 
men rolled up in their blankets and went to sleep 
under the lean-to. 

At midnight Bauman was awakened by some 
noise, and sat up in his blankets. As he did so 
his nostrils were struck by a strong, wild-beast 
odor, and he caught the loom of a great body in 
the darkness at the mouth of the lean-to. 

Grasping his rifle, he fired it at the vague, 
formless shadow; but he must have missed, for 
immediately afterwards he heard the smashing 
of the underwood as the thing, whatever it was, 
rushed off into the impenetrable blackness of the 
forest and the night. After this.the two men slept 
but little, sitting up by the rekindled fire. But 
they heard nothing more, and in the morning 
they started out to look at the few traps they had 
set, and to put out new ones. 

By an unspoken agreement they kept together 
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all day, and returned to camp towards evening. 
On nearing it they saw, to their astonishment, 
that the lean-to had again been torn down. The 
visitor of the preceding day had returned, and 
in wanton malice had tossed about their camp kit 
and bedding, and destroyed the shanty. The 
ground was marked up by the creature’s tracks, 
and on leaving the camp it had gone along the 


soft earth by the brook, where its trail was as | 


plain as on snow. 

A glance at this trail made one thing evident. 
Whatever the creature was which had made it, 
it had certainly walked off on but two legs. 


On Two Legs! 


The men, thoroughly uneasy, gathered a great 
heap of dead logs, and kept up a roaring fire 
throughout the night, one or the other sitting up 
on guard most of the time. About midnight the 
thing came down through the forest opposite, 
across the brook, and stayed there on the hillside 
for nearly an hour. 

In the morning the two trappers, after discuss- 
ing the strange events of the last thirty-six hours, 
decided that they would shoulder their packs and 
leave the valley that afternoon. They were the 
more ready to do this because, in spite of seeing 
a good deal of game-sign, they had caught very 
little fur. However, it was necessary first to 
gather their traps. 

All the morning they kept together, picking up 
trap after trap, each one empty. On first leaving 
camp they had the disagreeable sensation of being 
followed. In the dense spruce thickets they 
heard a branch snap occasionally after they had 
passed; or there would be slight rustling noises 
among the small pines to one side of them. 

Finally, oppressed and made angry by this 
extraordinary pursuit, they turned suddenly and 
ran back on their trail. 

In a minute, in a mossy open space they came 
on fresh footprints, of great size, of the same 
kind as those they had seen in camp. But the 
creature itself had vanished, nor did they hear 
it again during their walk. 

At noon they were back within a couple of 
miles of camp. In the high, bright sunlight their 
fears seemed absurd to the two armed men, 
accustomed as they were through long years of 
lonely wandering in the wilderness, to face every 
kind of danger from man, brute, or element. 

There were still three beaver traps to collect 
from a little pond in a wide ravine near by. 
Bauman volunteered to gather these and bring 
them in, while his companion went ahead to 
camp, and made ready the packs. 

On reaching the pond Bauman found three 
beaver in the traps; and one of the traps had 
been pulled loose and carried into a beaver-house. 
He took several hours in securing and preparing 
the beaver, and when he started homeward he 
marked with some uneasiness how low the sun 
was getting. 

As he hurried towards camp, under the tall 
trees, the silence and desolation of the forest 
weighed on him. His feet made no sound on 
the pine needles; and the slanting sun rays, 
striking through among the straight trunks, 
made a gray twilight in which objects at a dis- 
tance glimmered indistinctly. There was noth- 
ing to break the ghostly stillness which, when 
there is no breeze, always broods over these 
sombre primeval forests. 

At last he came to the edge of the little glade 
where the camp lay, and shouted as he ap- 
proached it but got no answer. The camp-fire 


had gone out, though the thin, blue smoke was | 
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still curling upwards. The packs all arranged 


were by it. 


At first Bauman could not see his friend; nor | 
Stepping | 


did he receive an answer to his call. 
forward he shouted again, and as he did so his 


eye fell on the body of his friend, stretched out | 


| dead beside the trunk of a great fallen spruce. 


printed deep in the soft soil, told the whole 

| Story. 
The unfortunate man, having finished his pack- 
ing, had sat down on the spruce log with his face 
to the fire, and 





his back to the | 


dense woods, to 
wait for his friend. 
While thus wait- 
ing, his monstrous 
assailant, which 
had evidently been 
lurking near by in 


for a chance to 
catch one of the 
adventurers un- 
prepared, 
silently up from 
behind, walking 
with long, noise- 
less steps, and as 
the tracks showed, 
still on two legs. 
Evidently un- 
heard, it reached 
the man, and must 
have broken his 
neck by wrench- 
ing his head back 
with its fore paws, 
while it buried its 
teeth in his throat. 
It had not eaten 
the body, but ap- 
parently had gam- 
bolled round it in 
uncouth and fero- 
cious glee; had 
rolled it savagely 
over and over and 
had then fled back 
into the sound- 


woods. 

Bauman, utter- 
ly unnerved, and 
believing that the 
creature with 
which he had to deal was something either half- 
human or half-devilish, some great goblin-beast, 
abandoned everything but his rifle and struck off 
at speed down the pass, not halting until he 
reached the beaver meadows where the hobbled 
ponies were still grazing. 

Mounting, he rode onwards through the night, 
until far beyond the reach of pursuit. 

Such was his story. Bauman was of German 
ancestry, and in his childhood had doubtless been 
saturated with the ghost and goblin lore of the 
German peasantry, so all kinds of gruesome 
superstitions were latent in his mind. As for the 
tracks being seemingly those of an animal walk- 
ing on two feet, it is perfectly possible that the 
bear may have been injured, by a trap or other- 
wise, in one of its fore legs, and that in conse- 
quence it was apt to move about on its hind legs 
even more commonly than its brethren, who all 
walk quite freely in an erect position. 

In reconnoitring the camp it may have fre- 
quently assumed this upright posture from mere 
desire of keeping a better lookout; and it may be 
that by chance those places where its tracks were 
clearest were precisely those where it had hap- 
pened to rise for a few paces on its hind legs. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT. 
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For the Companion. 


SOME OTHER SPIDERS. 


Whether it is always a good omen when a 
spider webs down before you, I am sure I cannot 
say—I have no confirmed theories about these 
matters. But my observations have established 
one fact beyond doubt. If one expects to make 





of a spider an interesting acquaintance, he must 





A Spider's front legs and claw, ma -nified. 


not direct his attentions indiscriminately to any 
chance specimen that comes in his way. 

This proposition holds good in forming human 
friendships. 

It is well known that there is a vast difference 
among the more intelligent orders of quadrupeds 


The footprints of the unknown beast-creature, | 


the woods waiting | 


came | 


less depths of the 


and bipeds as to the traits and understanding 
| manifested by individuals of the same species. 
Marked differences of individual intelligence are 
not, so far as I know, to be observed in any of 
the entomical families that share our homes, ex- 
cept in spiders and, perhaps, in ants. Hence 
when I rank the small inhabitants of the earth 
| according to their intellectual endowments, I place 
spiders high in the scale. 

You can tell a knowing spider at sight if you 
will take the trouble to 
watch it. Its seat of in- 
telligence is behind the 
eyes, and like some of us 
who are wedded to our 
pens, the spider's method 
of demonstrating how much 
it knows is through the 
|agency of the hand-—that 
is to say, one of its forefeet, 
which it uses as a hand. 

So far as I have noticed, 
spiders are left-handed. 
Jehoshaphat always used 
| his left forefoot as a hand, 
and I noticed the characteristic in a precocious 
young spider that I found the other day. 

It was the day before New Year—warm, 
sunny, and spring-like. A cricket hopped 
across the floor toward the sunshine, and the 
spiders came out in force. I found this voung 
fellow trying to crawl with curled up feet, in a 
state of utter misery, on the north window in the 
| wet, where the steam had run down the pane. 
| It was big enough for its age to be one of Jeho- 
| shaphat’s descendants, but its translucent com- 
plexion and awkward light-colored legs showed 
that it had gone into hibernation too young to 
know how to take care of itself. It was helpless 
to get out of the predicament into which it had 
somehoW® blundered. 

I held a sheet of paper close to the glass, for the 
spider to crawl upon. It reached out its left fore- 
| foot and touched it, drew back, then reached out 
again and touched the edge of the paper cautiously 
three times. 

Finding that it was dry and more comfortable 
footing than the wet glass, the young fellow 
crawled to the middle of the paper; then stopped 
in doubt near my hand. 

I carried the forlorn little object near the stove 
| to warm it up. There it revived to such agility 
that it ran off the paper and crawled over me be- 
fore I could get it to the south window, where 
| half a dozen spiders were weaving the fuchsias 
into a maze of web. 

I had made a mistake in carrying it near the 
stove; for if a frozen or half-resuscitated spider is 
taken into the fire warmth, it can never be kept 
anywhere else afterward. There it is likely to 
get trodden under foot, or to web down upon the 
stove in its reckless seeking after the agreeable 
warmth. 

I had got well at my work, when my sister, 
who was doing something about the room, 
exclaimed : 

“That spider is following me everywhere! If 
you don't take care of it, it will get stepped 
upon.” 

Sure enough! There was the youngster 
I had placed in the sunshine, chasing my 
| sister with its awkward, crooked, juvenile 
gait. 

Probably it was under the impression, 
founded on direct experience, that it was 
after an object that would bring it to the reviving 
heat. I placed the paper down on the floor near 

it, and it crawled directly toward it, stopping on 
the way every quarter inch to reach out its left 
forefoot, evidently expecting to touch the paper 
each time. Visual measurement appears to be 
| acquired through experience by the young spider, 
as by the human child. : 

When the youngster felt the paper it crawled 
upon it with such haste that it dropped off the 
opposite end, and I had to catch it by its web to 
deposit it among the plants. 

Before I had written a dozen sentences there 
was a second protest : 

“Here is that spider again, right under my 
feet!’’ 

The third time I carried it back to the sunshine 
and dropped it behind a large pail that holds a 
dwarf lemon-tree, hoping that it would not see its 
way out. I saw nothing more of it till half an 
hour afterward, when, chancing to look in the 
direction, there was the selfsame young spider 
curled up fast asleep on the arm of the sofa, about 
a foot from the end of my writing-table. 

It was on the utmost edge, where evidently it 
had been trying to cross to the white paper on 
the table. Stopped by the intervening space it 
could not web over, it had gone to sleep, worn out 
by peregrinations too great for juvenile legs. 

I did not disturb it, and becoming absorbed in 
the work at hand, forgot it for a time. 
and by I looked for it, neither that nor any other 
spider was to be seen, though the sun was still 
shining. 

I knew that achange of weather was at hand, 
for spiders are wonderful barometers. They will 
suddenly disappear before there is any apparent 
change in the warm spell that has brought them 
out, their instinct telling them to seek their hiding- 
places before stupefaction sets in. Next day we 
| felt the premonitory waves of the coming Western 
| blizzard. 

The spiders, ensconced in unknown cracks and 
| crevices, will sleep the cold weather through, 
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however long it may last, for they follow their 
own nature, trusting not to human 
keeping up artificial heat. 

Every rule has its exceptions. There is a 
variety of small spiders that will web day and 
night the winter through, if the is kept 
warm and they are allowed to sojourn. They 
are a pest to housekeepers, and by their indefati- 


devices for 


room 


gable spinning bring their whole race into disre- 
pute. 


The regular house-spiders have but small 
families, and the 
are siow to hatch and ma- 
ture. I do not think I have 
ever seen more than half a 


young 


dozen cocoons in a web, 
and usually not as many; 
and so far as I have ob- 
served, but one spider 
hatches from each 
ball. 

The infant spiders are 
but yellowish white balls 
themselves, with white legs 
curled up close, too weak 
to bear their weight when 
they get knocked out of the web. They are not 
calculated to appeal to the affections of the house- 
maid, but their helplessness begets pity in the 
heart of one who is not responsible for the appear- 
ance of dust and cobwebs. 

Whether young spiders belong to a_ species 
worth raising depends upon the intelligence of 
their progenitors; and this you can tell by watch- 
ing the actions of the old spiders, when a nursery 
web gets brushed down. 

If they flee for their own safety, paying no 
attention to their young, there is nothing better 
to do for them than to end their existence—the 
rearing of young spiders being among the unat- 
tempted labors of men. 

But if the parents run about distractedly, keep- 
ing in the vicinity of their offspring, regardless of 
broom or brush, one must have a heart of iron 
who will not let their ungainly-looking babies re- 
main unharmed where they have fallen, knowing 
that a new web will soon be woven, in which they 
will be deposited. 

Unless there are unfrequented cupboards or 
stationary furniture affording a concealed retreat, 
spiders seldom attempt to raise their families in 
occupied rooms, where their houses are subject 
to periodical disturbance. 

The gray hunting spiders are the most intelli- 
gent species of my knowledge. With their sharp 
sight and rapidity of approach they would be 
dangerous occupants of the house if they were 
venomous or viciously disposed. They are en- 
tirely harmless, excepting to their natural prey. 

Nor do the house-spiders show the pugnacity 
attributed to some species. I have seen half a 
dozen different varieties of spiders with their 


silken 


webs in close proximity, living as peaceably as 
human neighbors, and with less interference with 
each other's affairs. 

If a hunter has captured a fat fly, and another 
comes along, the best spider takes the game; but 
there is seldom any battle over it. 


That kind of 





dishonesty is common among intelligent quadru- 
peds, including dogs. 

When ‘two hunters meet upon the wall or 
window-casing, if they are not on friendly terms 
one will keep to the course and the other will 
make a circuit around it. But I have often seen 
two gray spiders meet, touch hands, stand a 
moment, then pass and go each its own way, as 
two persons would meet with friendly recogni- 
tion. 

There is a small spider sometimes found in the 
house with very bright eyes and a furry coat as 
black as soot, which will show fight when a straw 
or small stick is pointed at it, and will attack the 
straw with its mandibles. It is a ‘‘cute’’ little 
darky, amusing to watch, and I do not think es- 
pecially ill-tempered when let alone. 

To what extent spiders are capable of distin- 
guishing sounds I am unable to say. I have seen 
a fly get into a spider’s net when the owner was 
on the opposite side of the room, and it would in- 
stantly run back to its web upon hearing the 
buzzing. 

Jehoshaphat was quick to recognize the song 
of the cricket; but as with the fly the sound was 
made by external movement on a part of the 
insect, and he knew from past knowledge where 
the singer was as wellasI did. Perhaps he felt and 
did not hear the vibratory movement of air pro- 
duced by the cricket. 

This quality of the song of the field cricket and 
katydid produces reverberations in a closed 
room, until it seems as if the tympanum inside 
one’s head were playing the tune. That spiders 
are acutely sensitive to atmospheric vibrations 
is shown in their being such knowing weather- 
| prophets. 





L. ALvorD DINGEE. 
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BALLOONS. 


Of what materials is a large balloon made? 

With what and how is it filled? Why does it rise ? 

In what ways can it be controlled by the person in 
the car? 

How high can a person safely ascend ? 

Why is it dangerous to travel in a balloon? 








For the Companion. 


THE SANDPIPER’S HAPPY CALL. 
The sky is like ashes of roses, the few shy stars are 
On the Rerteon the delicate haze sleeps soft in the dying 
The bell on the buoy rings faintly with the ocean’s rise 


a ‘a 
And sweet through the warm May twilight comes the 
sandpiper’s happy call. 


The touch of the breeze is like a caress, the sound of 
the sea like a dream, 

Like a dream the past and the present melt, all things 
unreal seem, | 

All the years of our lives as we sail through space on 
the earth’s huge, spinning ball, 

Bat sweet, oh sweet through the twilight comes the 
sandpiper’s tender call. 


Oh friends, oh dear companions, who made life so rich 
and bright, 
In what Ya are you hidden afar from my longing 


8 1 
Empty and cold are your places, I miss you one and all, 
As sweet through the dewy dusk again trembles the 
sandpiper’s call. 





The summer is clothing herself once more in her green 
and rose and gold, 

In all her splendors of color and perfumed airs as of old, | 

And a thousand wistful memories her sights and her 
sounds recall, | 

As sweet through the listening twilight comes the | 
sandpiper’s happy call. 


Io, anew lies behind us and mystery lies before, | 
But thou dost not mock us, Heavenly Power, thou wilt 
our lost restore; | 
Thou, Sete est pesin the summer, and thy promise of | 
ope for a 
Sounds Sweet and sure as I hear once more the sand- 


iper’s happy call. 
— CELIA THAXTER. 
<=. ——— 
For the Companion. 


THE PORTRAITS. 


Each has his Angel Guardian. Mine, I know, 
Looks on me from that pictured face. ond, 
How clear, between those seeming clouds of gold, 
The heavenly brow! It is the morning glow 

Of Innocence, ere yet the heart let fe. 
The leading-strin: b 
No shadow; like the restful noon 
They sanctify the teeming world below. 


Why bows my soul before it? None but thou, 
O tender child, bast known the life estranged 
From thee and all that made th days of joy 
The measure of my own. old me now, 
The Man that begs the blessing of the Boy—- 
His very se/f—but from himself how changed! 


Joun B. TABB. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS FIRST DUTY. 


A folk-lore story called ‘‘The Silver Tankard,” 
recently published in The Companion, has been 
misunderstood by some of its readers. 

It was an account of a grim old Puritan who, 
hearing that his house was to be attacked by 
robbers one Sunday morning, believed it to be his 
duty to go to church, leaving his unprotected little 
daughter to the mercy of the ruffians. The motive 
of the story was the effect of the child's innocence 
upon the robbers. 

It certainly was not the intention of The Com- 
panion to teach that the conduct of the child's 
father was either manly or Christian. The first 
duty which God gave the man to do that morning 
was to protect his child, and for him to leave that 
undone. in order that he might go to church to 
pray that he might be taught how to do his duty, 
was to be both foolish and wicked.. 

“‘God,”’ said a wise old Quaker a century ago, 
‘never does the work for thee which He has 
given thee to do.”’ 

The Greeks taught the same lesson in the 
familiar old fable of the carter, who, when his 
wagon sank in the mud, prayed loud and long to 
Hercules to take it out. ‘Put your own shoulder 
to the wheel,” replied the hero, ‘‘and then I will 
listen to you.”’ 

The Moors have a legend of like purport, from 
which many Christians might learn a useful 
lesson. 

Mohammed, they say, had two disciples, young 
lads who devoted themselves to his service. He 
gave to each of them a field, bidding him plow 
and plant and water it. 

One brother listened eagerly to his directions, 
and each day went at dawn to work in his field, 
coming to the prophet for instruction whenever 
he was perplexed. 

The other boy sat at the prophet's feet all day 
long, begging for directions, doubting his own 
strength, arguing With passers-by as to the best 
methods of planting, of digging, of reaping. But 
he did not plant nor dig nor reap. 

The spring passed; the summer, the autumn. 
The ground still lay untilled, hard and barren. 
The questions which the boy had asked so often, 
and the answers of Mohammed, had now no 
significance in his ear. They were but empty | 
sounds, for he had never found their meaning by 
actual work. 

We go to church to receive instruction, and to 
ask for divine help to do the work which God has | 
given us. But when we make church-going take 








the place of work that belongs to us to do, we 
may be sure that our secret motive, whether we 


| realize it or not, is laziness, and not zeal. 
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LINCOLN’S MOTHER AND BOOKS. 





“All that Iam or hope to be I owe to my mother,” | 


said President Lincoln. She was a forest beauty, 
who at the age of twenty-three had learned to 
read and write from the instruction of an old 
itinerant preacher. Her husband was strong, res- 
olute, rough in speech and ignorant. The wife 


taught him how to read and write, and by her | 


gentleness—she had also a musical voice—and her 
Christian spirit refined his coarse nature. About 
her log-cabin flowers blossomed and vines climbed. 
Neighboring wives resorted to it to learn how to 
nurse the sick and make their homes attractive. 


As soon as her boy was old enough she taught 
him by daily lessons to read and write. he 
“Reader” was the Bible. 

When Abraham was nine years old, he wrote his 
first letter. It was to the old itinerant preacher 
who had instructed his mother, begging him to 
come and preach a sermon at her grave, where 
she had been laid at rest without prayer or hymn. 

He came, weeks afterward, — a hundred 
miles through the pathless woods, picking his way 
by the blazed trees. 

The lesson of his mother’s pure, gentle and help- 
ful life taught the son sympathy with man and 
beast, love of justice, and hatred for oppression 
and cruelty. Once he came upon six boys who 
were drowning a kitten. The youngest boy was 
older than Abe; but he sprung upon them likea 
panther, and one after the other went down under 
the blows of his long arms. 

He then released the kitten, fondled it, and cried 
over it like a girl. 

Literary men confuse acquaintance with books 
with intelligence and efficiency. It is a serious 
mistake. Books may widen and deepen a man’s 
intelligence, if he is Spee intelligent; but no 
amount of reading will of itself make a man intel- 
ligent. On the contrary, excessive reading may 
injure him by weakening his power of thinking. 

Lincoln in his boyhood had access to four books, 
the Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Burns’s Poems” 
and “‘Weems’s Life of Washington.” He so mem- 
orized many of the chapters of the Bible, that 
subsequently he seldom made at the bar@r on the 
“stump” a speech in which he did not quote from 
it. He early learned in his professional life that 
to a public speaker the Bible is the most useful of 
books. 


Burns developed his fancy and imagination; 
Bunyan taught him how to use figurative language; 
and Weems inspired him with the noble spirit of 
Washington. Foreign readers of his Gettysbur 
epee and his second inaugural address asked, 
” ane this man his style, seeing he knows 
nothing of literature?” 

He got it from the English Bible and from 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—two books which 
represent the rhythm, the idiom, the majesty and 
the power of the English language. 


. 
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CENTENARIANS. 





There has been in France of late a considerable 
development of scientific and studious interest in 
the question of longevity. For more than a 
century the successive French governments and 
forms of government have maintained a system of 
registration for every citizen, which makes it 
possible to ascertain with reasonable certainty 
where and when every French man or woman was 
born, where he or she has lived and travelled, and 
what he or she has done. 


Every- French person must have what is called 
an acte de naissance, or birth certificate, which is 
int wef attested, recorded and viséed from the 

ginning of his earthly career, so that he can be 
identified at any moment, and any misstatement 
which he may make about his personal history 
detected. : 

These social registers have been kept so lon 
that it is possible to correct the mistakes whic 
very oid people sometimes make about their age. 

In France, not many — ago, the statement 
was made in a statistical journal that there were 
at that time living in the entire republic no fewer 
than two hundred and nine persons who had 
passed the age of one hundred years. This state- 
ment was doubted by M. Turquan, chief of the 
statistical bureau of the French ministry of com- 
merce; and the doubt led this official to begin an 
authoritative investigation of the question. 

henever the statement was made that any 
pocnen had reached a century in age, M. Turquan 
ad the birth certificate looked up. 

The inquiry developed the fact that, instead of 
more than two hundred centenarians in France, 
there were re eighty. Forty-two of those were 
one hundred years old; fifteen were one hundred 
and one; seven, one hundred and two; six, one 
hundred and three; five, one hundred and four; 
three, one hundred and five; one was one hundred 
and twelve years old, and one had reached the 
undoubted age of one hundred and sixteen years. 

It was an interesting, but not a surprising 
circumstance, that the majority of these centena- 
rians were found living in or about the Pyrenees 
Mountains, where the climate is healthy and 
stimulating, but not severe, and where the people 
he simply and temperately, with little animal 

‘ood. 

The curious fact was developed by the inquiry 
that a considerable number of people claimed to 
have reached the age of one hundred years who 
were much younger. Two men and one woman 
who had not yet reached the age of forty years 
reported themselves centenarians! It is probable 
that the dread of advancing years had so wrought 
upon these persons’ minds that their reason was 
unstrung, and they already imagined themselves 
centenarians. 
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QUEEN OF THE ISLAND. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, in his interesting “Idle Days 
in Patagonia,” has a pretty story of a cow and 
some pigs. A pretty story, we call it, but as will 
be seen, the conclusion of itis anything but pretty, 
and the reader will no doubt find himself in full 
sympathy with Mr. Hudson’s indignant comment 
atthe end. He is describing his life in the valley 
of the Rio Negro. 


Close to the mouth of the river there is a low, flat 
island, about a mile in length, covered in most 
-— by a dense growth of coarse grass and rushes. 
tis inhabited by a herd of swine; and although 
they do not increase, they have been able to mate. 
tain their existence for a long period, in spite of 
the occasional great tides that flood 
island, and of multitudes of hungry eagles and 
caranchos always on the watch for stray sucklings. 
Many years ago, while some gauchos were driv. 
ing a troop of half-wild cows near the shore on the 
neighboring mainland, a heifer took to the water 
and succeeded in swimming to the island, where 
she was lost to her owner. About a year later she 
was seen by a man who had gone to the island to 
cut rushes for thatching purposes. 
The cow and the pigs, to the number of about 
twenty-five, were lying fast asleep in a small 


the whole | 


| grassy hollow, the cow stretched out at full pes 

on the ground, and the pigs grouped, or rather 
heaped, round her; for they were all apparently 
ambitious to rest with their heads pillowed on her, 
so that she was almost concealed under them. 

Presently one of the drove became aware of the 
man’s presence and gave the alarm, whereupon 
they started up like one animal and vanished into 
a rush-bed. 

The cow, thus doomed to live “alone, yet not 
alone,” was subsequently seen on several occasions 
by the rush-cutters, always with her flerce follow- 
ers grouped around her like a body-guard. 
the fame of 


| This continued for some years, an 
| the cow that had become the leader and queen of 
the wild island pigs was spread abroad in the 
valley; then a human a who was not a “sen- 
timentalist,” betook himself to her little kingdom 
| with a musket loaded with ball, and succeeded in 
| finding and shooting her. 
| In spite of what we have been taught, it is some- 
times borne in on us that man is a little lower than 
| the brutes. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROYAL TEST. 


“4 king who honors his own word as if it were his God's.” 
— Tennyson. 
Great was the singer who sang, 
And greater the song that he gave; 
Nobly the music outrang; 
This is the truth that we have :— 


Such is the soul of a king, 
(Be it thy friend’s or thine,) 
Whose word is his sacred thing, 
Accounted by him divine. 
He is the king, I teach, 
—Though born of the throne or the sod— 
Who doth but honor his speech 
As if it were said by his God. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 
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DECIDED TO LIVE. 


| “It is always darkest before the dawn” is a 

saying aptly illustrated by an anecdote given by 
| Hume Nisbet in “A Colonial Tramp.” While in 
| Melbourne Mr. Nisbet one evening stepped under 
a veranda to avoid a shower. A young woman 
was there before him, and from her harassed 
face and her restless pacing up and down he 
judged her to be in trouble. So it proved. Sud- 
denly the woman approached him and said: 


“Would you mind doing me a favor, sir?” 

“No! Thatis,ifI can. What is it?” 

“I want some medicine from the chemist over 
there, but he will not give it to me; perhaps he 
would let you have it.” 

“Perhaps. What kind of medicine do you 
want?” 

“A shilling’s worth of laudanum.” 

“I'll try,” I said, and taking the money from her 
was about starting off when a thought occurred to 
me, and I asked: 

“What do you want it for, miss?” 

“Toothache. I have it frightfully to-night.” 

“No, you haven’t,” I said, quietly. “It is heart- 
ache that ails you and you want to kill yourself.” 

“You are right,” she said, “I do want to kill 
myself. Now I suppose you will be for giving me 
wn.” 





p- 

“No. I would rather help you to die if you are 
quite sure that you are done with life. But are 
you sure?” 

Then she told me how she had offended her 
kindred, the Jews, by becoming a Christian, how 
they had cursed her and discarded her. She was 
a tailoress, but most of the trade was in the hands 
of the Jews, and they would not employ her, and 
she could not get work elsewhere. She had tried 
every shop in Melbourne. 

“Then I'll get you the laudanum,” said I; ‘‘only 
I want a favor from you first.” 

“What is it?” 

“I want you to live until to-morrow night, and 
try all round once more. If you fail of success 
meet me here to-morrow at this hour, and I'll do 
~~ best to get you the laudanum.” 

he agreed to that, and I returned the shilling. 
Next night I waited in vain for the young woman 
to appear. 

Six months afterward I was waiting at the post- 
office for letters when a pretty, laughing-faced 
young woman came up the steps, with a young 
man beside her. As soon as she saw me she 
darted forward and shook me warmly by the 
hand. It was the young Jewess who had wanted 
the laudanum. ; 

“I got a job the next day,” she said, “so I did 
not need to come to you. Better still, I got a 
husband. I say, dear,” she cried to her com- 
panion, who had joined us, “this is the young man 
who made me go the rounds again.” 

Then turning again to me, she said: 

“This is my husband; I got a place, after all, in 
a Christian shop, the first I tried, and he was the 
foreman there. We have been married two 
months. I’m very happy,” and she laughed in a 
pleasant manner. 


rs 
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PREMATURE. 


The Companion has printed more than one story 
illustrative of the danger to which hunters of wild 
beasts expose themselves by too hasty an assump- 
tion that an animal is dead because he seems to be. 
One more such story is furnished by Mr. Whishaw, 
the author of “Out of Doors in Tsarland.” An 
“unvarnished tale,” he calls it. Two gentlemen, 
the Baron H—— and his friend Colonel Panoff, 
had purchased the rights over a hibernating bear 
which a professional hunter had discovered, and 
being well provided with rifles, revolvers and 
knives, had taken sledge and driven to the neigh- 
borhood of the bear’s winter quarters. 


The bear was driven from his lodgings, and the 
baron, who jhad won the first shot, fired. Over 
went the bear, a huge fellow, weighing about five 
hundred pounds, to all appearance quite dead. 
The triumphant baron handed his rifle to the 
keeper, together with his revolver and hunting- 
knife, bidding him take them to the sledge and 
bring back the bottle of champagne and the 
glasses, which had been provided in anticipation 
of this victorious moment. 

Panoff leaned his rifle against a tree, and joined 
the baron, who had seated himself on a fallen 
trunk close to the prostrate bear. 

“What a magnificent creature!” said Baron 

“Fine creature,” said Panoff, a little less jubilant 
| than his friend, as was natural enough, since he 
| had lost the toss for the first shot, and with it his 
chance for the bear. 

“Wouldn’t it be awkward if he were to get up 
| neaer and come for us?” Panoff added with a 
augh. 

“Get up!” said the baron; “why, he’s as dead as 
Cesar. Look here!” 

So saying, he slid off the tree-trunk, and kicked 
the bear with his heavy shooting-boots. 

On the instant the bear got up with a frightful 
roar, streams of blood and froth gushing from his 
mouth, and advanced upon the baron. The man 
| Was so astonished that he could not move, and the 

bear fell bodily upon him, forcing him to the 

round and pitching on top of Fay growling 
| fiercely and still spluttering blood and foam. 
' Panoff, who was far from being a coward, took a 











step toward his rifle,a proceeding which caused 
the bear to place one huge paw over the baron’s 
chest and chin, in order to make sure of him, 
while he fixed his wicked eyes on the colonel. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t move a finger, Panoff,” 
whispered poor H—-; “if you do, he’ll murder 
me on the spot and then go for you. Keep per- 
fectly still. He suspects you, and won’t dare to 
move if you don’t.” 

Sure enough, the bear did not move so much as 
a claw, but kept his eyes fixed on Panoff. 

This position of affairs remained unchanged for 
five or six minutes, a period which must have 
seemed an eternity to the baron, who was half- 
suffocated by the weight of the enormous creature. 
Then, at last, the oe approached near enough 
to hear the whispered instructions of the baron. 

“Creep up behind the colonel,” gasped poor 

—, “and take his rifle. Then shoot the bear 
behind the shoulder; but aim carefully, and for 
heaven’s sake, don’t shoot me!” 

Luckily the keeper was a man of nerve anda 
fair marksman. e crept up as directed, aimed 
carefully, and shot the bear through the heart. 
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HER SPECIALTY. 


“An’ how’s your little Cely gettin’ along wid her 
schoolin’, Mrs. Flaherty, dear?” inquired an inter- 
ested neighbor. ‘Foine!” replied Mrs. Flaherty, 
laconically. ‘An’ is she the head av her class in 
shpellin’?” “Naw!” said Mrs. Flaherty, with a 
scornful sniff. “There niver was a Flaherty yet 
could shtop to shak’ hands wid the shpellin’-book ; 
they’ve no taste for that kind av work.” 


“Mebbe it’s ’rithmetic that she loikes best,” 
suggested the —_— r. 

“*Rithmetic, is it?” said Mrs. Flaherty. “Shure, 
an’ if Cely knows a noine from a siven it’s more 
nor I’m countin’ on. She has no heart for noom 
bers, that Cely.”. = 

When reading and writing had been mentioned 
by the neighbor, and geography had been hinted 
at, only to be met with instant disdain, Mrs. 
Flaherty herself was asked to name the study in 
which Cely was making such rapid progress. 

“IT had me doubts,” said Mrs. yee & placing 
her hands on her hips in an easy attitude, ‘an’ so 
had Tim, when Cely firsht wint to school, av her 
iver makin’ a scholar; an’ her cards that she 
brought home wid her av a Saturday wasn’t rale 
encouragin’, as fur as Tim an’ me could mak’ out. 

“But the other day whin I had Cely out gettin’ 
her a new hat, who should I see but the school- 
tacher, shtandin’ right forninst us. He put his 
hand on Cely’s head,—there aint a sow! could hilp 
loikin’ the choild, wid the winnin’ ways av her,— 
an’ says he, ‘Mrs. Flaherty,’ says he, ‘Cely has 
got a great talent for pro-cras.ti-na-tin’.’ 

“Wasn’t I the proud woman thin? I couldn’t 
shpake for j’y, but I just drapped a curchy, an’ 
turned as red as any bate.” 

“An’ aint that a new shtudy?” inquired the 
neighbor, cautiously forbearing any attempt to 
master the imposing word. 

“T may say it’s an exthry,” replied Mrs. Flaherty, 
with condescension. “I axed Cely a few questions 
about it, but—it’s the truth I’m tellin’ yez—that 
choild couldn’t tell me no more than I knew a’ 
ready. Ye see, the tacher is insthructin’ her 
unbeknownst to hersilf, the way they do now. But 
some day we’ll know all about it, an’ it’ll be a 
hapry yf fur me an’ Tim whin we can sit on the 
platform in our best clothes, an’ hear little Cely— 
grown a great girl—l’adin’ the whole class in 
pro-cras-ti-na-tin’!”’ 
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REBUKED. 


A French journal tells a story, which deserves 
to be true, of a Chinese mandarin who dared to 
speak the truth to the emperor—not a very safe 
proceeding, as is commonly supposed, wher the 
emperor happens to be in a passion. 


The favorite horse of the Emperor Tsi had died 
through the negligence of the man to whose care 
he was entrusted. The emperor, in his rage, 
would have run him through, but the mandarin 
Yent-Se interposed and parried the Liow. 

“Sire,” he cried, “this man is not yet charged 
with the crime for which he deserves to die.” 

, —— then,” said the emperor, “tell him what 
t is. 

“Listen, you scoundrel,” said the minister, ‘to 
an enumeration of the crimes that you have com 
mitted. First, you have allowed a horse to perish 
which the emperor had entrusted to your safe 
keeping. Moreover, it is owing to you that our 
sovereign became so exasperated that he was on 
the point of killing you with his own hand. And 
lastly, it is your fault that he was about to dis- 
grace himself in the eyes of every one by killing a 
man for a horse.” 
an him go,” said the emperor; “I pardon 

m.” 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


A social philosopher, writing in the Chicago 
News-Record, seeks to maintain the superiority of 
men over women by some rather novel considera- 
tions. He is far from making out his case, but one 
portion of his argument is more or less ingenious. 


If a man wants a suit of clothes, it never occurs 
to him to get samples of the goods and then run 
around to all the other tailor shops to see if he 
cannot find a better bargain, or some cheaper 
material that will “look just as well.” It never 
occurs to him to “talk the subject over” with his 
friends. He relies on his tailor, the same tailor 
whom he has patronized for years. 

Imagine a man méeting two male friends in a 
street-car and es a lot of samples, saying: 

“O Charley, I want to show you some samples | 

ot of my new coat. Now, don’t you think I’m too 

ark to wear that color? But it’s so cheap!” 

Then — Charley and Frank inspecting the 
samples and giving their opinion! i 

“Yes,” Charley would say, “but that’s old. Why. 
they wore goods like that all last year. John 
Jerome had some trousers just like that.” 





* 
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PLANTS AND GLACIERS. 


Various facts indicating the curious persistence 
of life in spite of great cold and other unfavorable 
conditions have from time to time been mentioned 
in The Companion. Another instance is furnished 
by recent discoveries concerning the plants 0! 
Greenland. 


Greenland, as every body’knows, is covered with 
an immense glacier, or sheet of ice. Its present 
condition must, in many respects, closely resemble 
that in which the northern part of the United State- 
was during the glacial period. But wherever ® 
little soil bare of ice affords a foothold, vegetation 
appears in Greenland. : 

he plants grow close to the ice, and various 
circumstances concerning them have led to b we 
conclusion that when plants are caught and buric a 
under an advancing ice-sheet they are not entirely 


| destroyed, but some of them retain their vitality 


for an indefinite period, and upon the retreat of 
the glaciers begin to grow and flourish again. 

This is contrary to the old idea that vegetation 
retreats before the ice when a glacial period is 
coming on, and follows it when it retires north- 
ward. 
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For the Companion. 


TEDDY’S LAMENT. 


“But one week more—I can’t believe 
Vacation’s passed so soon.” 

And Teddy paused in blank dismay 
Right in a merry tune. 

“I’d planned to have a lot of fun, 
Vacation to enjoy, 

And now to find it almost gone— 
It’s too hard on a boy. 


“Of course I went a-camping out 
Ten days on Bulrush Isle; 

Had lovely days and fairer nights; 
Not once it rained the while. 

I fished and went a-hunting, too, 
Took boat rides every day; 

How many lovely tramps I took, 
I’m sure I couldn’t say. 





“I spent two weeks on 
grandpa’s farm, 
Ate berries ripe and red; 
I got the cows ’most every 
night, 
And grandma’s chickens 
fed. 
I learned to milk the mooley- 
cow, 
Helped grandma churn 
the cream, 
I slept real 
night, 
Rose at the dawn’s first 
gleam. 


early every 


“TI celebrated, 
Fourth, 
With glorious lot of noise, 
From crackers, caps and 
other works, 
Just like the other boys. 
I went to socials and lawn 
fetes, 
To picnics in the parks, 
And now that horrid school 
board puts 
An end to all our larks. 


too, the 


“If I were boss that would 
not be, 
I'd change things round 
quite soon; 
I'd have school called at ten 


o’clock, 

And end before ’twas 
noon. 

I'd have vacation nine 
whole months, 

Have school the other 
three, 

With half a holiday each 
week, 


And all the Fridays free.” 
BERTHE M. SCHWEIZER. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


TEN LITTLE BONNETS. 


Looking over an old Com- 
panion one day, I saw the 
story of ““Goody Tenshoes,”’ 
about the baby who had 
five pairs of shoes. It reminded me of my little | 
nieces’ bonnets. 

One day I was cutting a dress for myself of | 
palest yellow organdie. I saw there would be a| 
yard or two left, so said 1 to myself: | 

“It will make lovely sunbonnets for Susie and 
Bethy, and just what they need to play in.” 

So I made them up neatly, with trimming of | 
white embroidery, and on my next visit to them I | 
took them along. 

The children were delighted, and mamma | 
exclaimed, “‘Oh, how pretty! I’ve just finished | 
some red calico bonnets for them, so they are 
well supplied.” 

As they were wearing the red ones, she hung 
the yellow ones in the closet. 

In a few days their Grandma Bay paid them a 
visit. She carried a small parcel, and after she 
was comfortably seated, and Susie and Bethy 
were done kissing her, she said, untying the 
parcel as she spoke: 

“I was in town the other day, and saw some 
lovely pink chambrey; and as it will soon be 
warm weather I thought I’d get the girls a 
bonnet apiece of it. I made them, and here they | 
are. How do you like them ?”’ 

“They are lovely,” said mamma, while the | 
children cried, ‘We've got lots of bonnets now, 
grandma.” 

Then mamma explained, and all had a hearty 
laugh over the bonnets. But they were a perfect 
fit, and as mamma hung them in the closet, she | 
remarked, regretfully, ‘I’m afraid they'll out- 
grow them before they are worn out; but if they 
do, part of them will do for baby.” 

The next week the family went to the city to 
visit Grandma Brown. | 

During their stay, she said to the children, 
“Why, girls, I almost forgot that I'd made some 
bonnets for you.” | 





‘Bonnets !"’ exclaimed mamma. “They already| ‘No one’s children but our own,” said mamma, | 


have three apiece. 

“Grandma Bay gave them two, Aunt Kate two, 
and I made two myself. But these are beauties,”’ 
she added, as her mother produced two dainty 
bonnets of pale blue zephyr gingham. ‘That 
makes four apiece, but there surely won't be any 
more,”’ said mamma. 

She was mistaken, however, for the very next 
day after they got home, Aunt Mattie, who lived 
in the nearest town, came out to spend the day. 

“I made Leila a white bonnet the other day,” 
she said, ‘‘and got material enough for Susie and 
Bethy one each. I made them exactly alike, so 
our three girlies have bonnets alike, and | think 
they’re pretty.” 

And so they were—made of finest cambric, 
trimmed with lace. . 


| ‘and those are their bonnets.” | 


| with her dolls. 


‘Well, I’ll declare!” exclaimed mamma. ‘They | 
surely won’t get tanned this summer, with five | 


bonnets apiece—red, pink, blue, yellow and white 


‘Well, they certainly need some more,” 
papa, after he had heard all about it. 
But they got no more that summer. 


said 


| 
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For the Companion. 
TRYING TO WHISTLE. 


| 
Joey puckered his little mouth to whistle, 
His mouth so sweet and rosy and small, 
But a smile crept out from a sunny dimple, 
Straightened the pucker and spoiled it all. 
2 


A LITTLE girl who had an aptitude for long- 
sounding words was one day playing school 
She was speaking quite emphati- 
cally, when her mother said: ‘My dear, do not 
speak so loud; it is better to speak gently.” 

“Yes, mamma, but you see I wish to make a 


ones. Did ever girls have so many bonnets ?"’ 

Instead of hanging these in the closet, sho got 
all the others out and hung them in a row in the Harry was in the baby class at school, and 
sitting-room. | when it came his turn to tell a story about the 

So when papa, who had been absent from home | problem “seven less six,’’ this is what he told : 
for a week or two, came home, he asked in sur- “My dog was sick and I had seven doctors. | 
prise, ‘‘Where did so many bonnets come from? | After a while I sent away six and then the dog | 
Whose children are here ?”” | got well.”’ 


deep indentation on my scholars.” | 
| 





For the Companion. 


A STRONG HINT. 


One fine afternoon Master Hipperty Hop 

Called on a young neighbor, Miss Flipperty Flop. 
They played all the games that they knew how to play, 
Hunted gaily for eggs and hid under the hay, 

‘Till Flipperty frankly remarked to her guest 

He’d better go home, for she wanted to rest. 

But Hipperty lingered. Why was she so blind 

To hopes that illumined his sociable mind? 

Quoth he, “Is your mother quite well?” then a sigh. 
“Of course,” said Miss Flop. ‘‘So are papa and I.” 
“Because,” his stern smile was pathetic to see, 
‘*Mine said, if yours askod, I could stay here to tea.” 


CAROLINE EVANS. 


For the Companion. But one day when Bessie came to visit grand- 
ma, she got off the train looking very sober. 

HELOISE ROUMANIA GWEN- ‘“‘My dear dolly is gone!’’ she said with tears in 

DOLEN GAZELLE. | her eyes. ‘I set her up to the car-window to see 

This is a remarkable name; but then, Heloise the view, and out she went!”’ 

Roumania is a remarkable doll. Bessie cried herself to sleep that night, and 

How should you like it if mamma gave youa | grandpa was so sorry that he took her next day 
new face whenever the o’d one needed washing? | to hunt for dolly at the spot where the sad accident 

But this has happened to Heloise Roumania a | had happened. 
great many times. Ido not know any one who! And there lay Heloise Roumania between the 
changes countenance so o‘ten. ties, staring calmly up at the sky! Everso many 

Sometimes her eyes ar? black, and sometimes | trains must have passed over her, but she was as 
blue; sometimes she loolxs pleasant an’ some- | comfortable as if she had been in her own little 
times cross, just as mamma happens to paint her. | bed. 

But whatever face she may wear, Bessie loves But when Bessie and mamma went home, 
her still, and prefers her rag-baby to all her other | Heloise Roumania had to travel in the trunk. 
dolls. For this wonderful dolly can slide down | 
the banisters or jump out of the garret window 
without hurting herself at all, and that is more 
than Bessie’s talking doll can do. 


* 
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coughs, just hear me hick!’’ 





| 
| 


| 


“OQ mamMA,”’ said Barbara, “I’ve got the hic- | tang. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
A CURIOSITY. 
Iam of ancient origin, 
How old, no one can tell. 
I’m nearly indestructible, 
And stand Time’s ravage well. 


In solitary majesty 
I stand without a peer, 

While little children round me play 
Without a thought of fear. 


I’m visited by scientists, 
The wise from far and near ; 
Their questionings are numerous, 
Their scrutiny severe. 
Yet all in vain they scrutinize, 
Investigate and sneer; 
My mystery remains the same, 
Or deepens every year. 
Some say the Northmen left me here, 
Some say Colonial gold 
Made me to furnish food 
and cheer 
In the dark days of old. 


Visit a place of wide-spread 
fame, 
A city by the sea, 
And you may ascertain my 
name 
And judge yourself of me. 


2. 
PLANTED IN A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 


When I bought Tom a toy 
teapot at old London I only 
intended to get a clasp ina 
china cup, though he said 
he wanted an almanac or 
nothing. But before I re- 
turned I permitted him to 
grasp a rag used for a dish 
cloth and to wipe a sea shell 
with it. After that nothing 
would satisfy him but the 
wheel of a street-car rota 
ting on its axisor a piece of 
apple-pie planted in 1492. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS OF DICKENS'S 
CHARACTERS. 


1. Madam Le Frell. 
2. Boy clear jam. 

3. Blame Crumple. 

4. Miss N. Trigg. 

5. The pure Mr. Lamb. 

6. Our blue boys and I. 

7. Try copper, run dive. 
8. Linen Letter. 

» Grim mud gems. 

). Baby swore. 

1. Gaily find me. 

2. Mrs. Marile. 

3. Ann J. her own daddy. 
4. Sleep drunkard, M. 

5. Who clasps key? 

16. Get in thy bed. 

17. Jap is workman. 

18. Papa is gone on drag. 
19. Fain betroth fine. 

20. I fry chicken fast, P. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


My 1, 2, 4,3 and 5 make 
A ony which every school- 
wy knows; 
My 9, 8, 6 and7 take, 
And find a state of sweet 
repose; 
And my nine letters form 
com plete 
A toiler in the 
wheat. 


golden 


5. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
All of the following quotations may be found in 
Shakespeare’s works. When the missing words 
have been rightly supplied and placed side by side 
they will form a quotation from Longfellow: 


“——. like my pinnace to these golilen shores.” 
“Still harping —— my daughter.” 
“—. it is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant.” 

“Antonio hath a —— of rich lading wrecked on 
the narrow seas.” 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made —— and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 

“This bodes some strange eruption to our —. 


6. 
BOY IN FICTION. 


A child noted for his selfishness and his boasting. 
He ate his holiday feast alone, and was very proud 
of his ability to do so. 


” 


7. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
A Word of Six Letters Transposed Fire Times. 
The — is as fond of his dinner 
As any other kind of a sinner, 
And —’— his favorite dish 
When he can have his own wish. 


For dessert he likes of fruit 
(If not of that kind, he will rue it), 
Served by a —— in daintiest gown, 
With a very fine —— of palest brown. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cough—fee. Coffee. 

2. Old South Church. 

3. A tie. 

4. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Garden. Back Log Studies. 
Sort of Thing. Saunterings. 

5. (E)m—braced. (E)x—tended. 
D(e)—testing. D(e)—formed. 

6. Fulton. Edison. Morse. 

7. Deeg reed. Don, nod. 
Den, Ned. 

8. The Liberty Bell. 


My Summer in a 
Baddeck and That 


B(e)—held. 


Draw, ward. Gnat 


orgs nies tree 


ae 


Sacks a cole See 


Dene SEA aw 8 peta 


pe ee 








es 
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A MUSICAL CHILD. 

“I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came,” 
wrote Alexander Pope of his inclination, while a 
child, to compose rhymes. Ole Bull, when three 
years old, tried with a yard-stick and_a small stick 
for a bow to give expression to his instinctive | 


perception of musical harmony. The story, as told 
in his memoirs, relates that his Uncle Jens once 
placed the little three-year-old in a violoncello 
ease, and bribed him with sweetmeats to remain | 
But | 


there while he played on the instrument. 
here the child’s eyes and feet showed his excite- 
ment. The music, dancing all through him, made 


him indifferent to the sweets. Crawling out of the 
case, he ran home, and with a yard-stick for a 
violin, and a small rod for a bow, tried to reproduce | 
the music he had heard. To his wondering father | 
and mother he explained how the bass harmonized | 
with the melody—for to his inward ear he was | 
reproducing the music. 


The uncle, touched by the child’s devotion to the 
soundless pretence of a fiddle, presented him with 
acheap violin, as yellow as a lemon. When the 
child’s little hand’ first brought out a tune from 
that yellow violin, he kissed it, so joyous was he 
at his success. 

Ole was sent to a Latin school, but even there 
his genius found him. Onesummer’s day, a strain 
of music floated into the school-room. An old 
street musician was playing on a violin, with 
tremulous hands. The rich tone was so full of 
feeling that Ole, forgetting the time and _ place, 
rushed into the street. Grasping the old player’s 
hand he led him to a secluded spot and coaxed 
him to play until his tired arm could no longer 
draw the bow. Then Ole led the old man back to 
his humble cottage, after which he went to his own 


home, and returned with food from the family A 
iarder. Before he left him, Ole had received the 
aged man’s promise to let him visit his cottage and MAN 
profit by his playing. WITH 

On Ole’s dighth birthday Uncle Jens was to |... IMPERIAL WHEEL 
devote the evening to the weekly quartette practice. oy thrice hap y. Com. 
At the last moment, the musician who played the | fort—Spe aa A fety. A 
first violin was taken suddenly ill. “Ole,” said | penny etal gets our 
the uncle, half seriously, -half jokingly, “you shall | catalogue. A shrewd 


play in Paulsen’s stead; come, do your best, and 
you shall have a stick of candy ” 

The quartette was one of Pleyel’s, which he had 
often heard. The secret. practice with the old 
musician had taught him much. He grasped the 
violin, and played with a boldness and correctness 
that astonished the uncle and the company. 

The father, who had discouraged Ole’s musical 
ambition, was persuaded to allow him to study the 
violin under a master. That night’s triumph, won 
. owe home circle, made Ole Bull a professional 
violinist. 


* 
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WATER CARNIVAL. 


During carnival time in some parts of South 
America there is a general revolt against nature 
and her economy in withholding water nearly the 
whole year round. Water is showered from the 
housetops with wanton extravagance, and all 
classes join in the frolic. 


When I arrived at Callao, says the author of 
“Tropical America,” there was not a street where 
one could be secure against attacks from doorway, 
baleony or roof. At Lima, when crossing the 

Cathedral Plaza at noon, we were subjected toa 
shower bath, and as the afternoon passed, the 
sport increased in intensity, every successful | 
delivery from bucket or dipper being greeted with 
shouts of laughter. 

The servants in the hotel stationed themselves 
upon the roof, and for hours not a carriage nor | 
pedestrian went by without being saluted in | 
ya carnival style. The street was wet from | 

ewalk to sidewalk. Horses were whi _ up, 
and men and boys ran briskly by, do the 
showers when they could. I saw Rem 8 of | 
men and women showered during the day, but in 
no instance were there signs of resentment or 








an 

Dipper, pail and pitcher, however, are coarse 
and clumsy weapons of this mimic warfare. 
There. are more refined instruments of torture 
known as chisguetes. These are toys by which jets 
of water can be thrown directly into the eyes of 
an antagonist. 

Roughly-dressed men, sauntering through the 
plaza, felt at liberty to open their batteries upon 
any one athand. There would be a quick move. | 
ment of the assailant’s hand, and a stream of | 
water, often colored with pi ment, would be | 
discharged directly into the victim’s face. Ladies 
were attacked in this way, and they only smiled 
grimly. King Carnival reigned. His subjects | 
were on terms of equality. 


| tioning year, and we will mail you the book—6 e8, 





il Atami 
BETTER BARGAIN, 


A once famous English barrister dearly loved 
lords and ladies of high degree, and took such 
pains to seek their company that he occasionally 
received a social buffet for his pains. 


On arriving one on at Hamburg he learned that 
a distinguished member of Parliament was staying 
at the hotel which he had selected. He at once 
called the waiter, and offered him half a napoleon, 
at the same time requesting that a place = ht be 
reserved for him, at table d’ héte, adjoining that of 
the noble lord. When dinner was serv ed, however, 
he entered the room and found that the seat was | 
already occupied. He summoned the waiter. 

“Why was not that place reserved for me?” he 
demanded ay ye 

“Well, sir, I’m very sorry,” replied the waiter. 
“You gave me half a napo éon to place you near | 
his lordship, but he gave mea napole eon to put you 
on the further side of the table!’ 





* 
+ 





DOUBLE PUNISHMENT. 


A convict in a German prison had been extremely 
refractory. One means and another had been 
tried, but nothing could break his spirit. 


One morning the warden said to the keeper: 

“I say, Huber, the scoundrel is acting worse 
than ever. Put him on bread and water.” 

“But he is already doing two fast days.” 

“Then give him a cook-book to read.” 


* 
> 





“UNCLE,” said the city niece, reprovingly, “why 
do you pour your coffee into the saucer before 
drinking it?” “To cool it,” said Uncle Rural. 
“The more air surface you give it, the guicker it 
cools. Guess these city schools don’t teach much 
science, do they?” 
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| 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
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Agents and Boys 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 
they sell to ev erybody like hot cakes. 
Big money made selling them. 
them. N. D. Ingram, Holyoke, Maal 


75,000 Terriffs Perfect Washe: 
are now ig actual use without one ais. 
satisfied purchaser. ashes easily, 
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iT done on the wash 
bo: (2) machines sent on trial at 
wholesale price where not introduced. 
If not isfactory money refunded. 
Live gente wanted. For terms 
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AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Tl. 
See“ Impersal” Exhibit, Transportation Bld., Worild’s Fair. 


YON & & HEALY... 


RB. Chicago 
Will Mail = their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipmen 400 Fine D- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Maior's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music. 
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1 remedy for Eonoms, Erysi las, 
on Bruises and emorrhoids. 
ane "relia? ro | cure for Itching Piles. 
J. MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK. 
B: to 860 aa ek on New 
A ®9 Vict r. for $18. All 
makes new & 2d hand ;larg- 
est & oldest dealersin U.S 
'ntstf desired.We 
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Darning daintily done 
on fine linen delights 
aoe of visitors at the 

Fair. Finishec 


pn Jes of this work 

arnineg e are also on exhibition. 
Certicelli Wash 

[EE], conveniently 

used for the darning. 
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Reeling Raw Silk from Cocoons, and Corticellt Drawn- 
work are two other rival attractions. Look for them 
in the Canadian Section on Columbia Avenue, Manu- 
facturers’ Building. ne we 4 hours for expert at- 
tendants, from 10 o’clock A. to 5 o’clock P. M., 
Sundays excepted. Florence Home Needlework 
pad 1893 explains these “unique and fascinating” 
rations, Croch p Shades, Embroidery and 
Pillow Lace are the other subjects. 









Send 6 cts., men- 





$7 illustrations, NoNoTUCK SILK Co., Florence, Mass. 
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FRAMES 


; een FREE. Good Salary. 
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REL. R HNS, 
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: i A 452 Mvabash ~~ CHICAGO. 
W Boys and Girls SEN 
TANTED, in every’ & town to \ 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 


entirely new. Seeds a pound ot 
raisins in /ess than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to Anes | 
address, 15 cents. Grar 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 


883 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. Sse 


> SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
wer zanna St Safelies, 













E. C. MEACHAM ARMS Ct co, ST. Louis, i 


WALL PAPERS 


On receipt of 5 Cents E! the jarest | 
for postage we will mail 





selected ith of samples. FR RE E | in tite ue 8: 9 
nstructions H w to P. 
CHAS. MeN . KILLEN, 614 & 616 5'S0. 20th I St., Phila. 





PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of o (ove 
Figures. Holder, Inde ible i Pad, 


Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete.,as shown 

in cut, complete in neat case. Best 

Linen Mar ye Cc —< Enter, ete. 

| yy Price ay post- -paid 
for l5c. to od, ‘wit 2 Catal ue 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. FR. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


rae HAIR and SKIN. 


THE 

An Soe dressing. Prevents 
bal aray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes s the air grow thick and soft. 
Cures qruseions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sponte, All druggists or by mail 50 

Stone Street, New York. 


Hale BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops Tw hair j 






















falling, and is sure to ple 
60 cents and $1, at Deuggiete. 
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|DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —>— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
Look well. Fit we Wear w 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars ¢ An Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


World’s Fair Exhibit 


Manufactures Building, 
SEC. N, GROUND FLOOR. (Note it.) 


Modern Self-Heating Folding 
Bath Tubs and moeeron Wate 
Heaters, 18 styles. 
them.) Send 2 conte. for 
| Illustrated Catalogue. 


| Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
181 H So. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


YERS 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 


















PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 


EDISON 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


“30 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
— Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
84 for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
"7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
y Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


$175 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 














$35 


ORGANS. PIANOS. 


W CATALOGUE FRE 


Direct Pa Factory to ho 
Botts, Sent on 15 days’ ie 
EETHOVEN Cu., P.O. 


ome. Save all a ‘3 
Send _for catalogue. 
Box 15083, Washington, N. J. 





DELICATELY PERF 
— REFRESHING-HEALTHFUL 


CLADIES CHILDREN 








ST uv DY LAW 
Ome. 
7A! “A Hot IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. Cincorposated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOocK. 













Asthma 


is no longer an incurable disease. 
turies it had baffled medical skill. 


For cen- 


began more than thirteen years ago, and in this time we have treated 
more than Twenty-five Thousand cases of Asthma and Hay- 


Fever, and the number under 
Four Thousand. Why is it 
Hay-Fever are 


our care at the present time exceeds 
that by our treatment Asthma and 


Cured to Stay Cured? 


Because we reject symptom: drugs; which touch symptoms only, and 


use constitutional medicines, 


which remove the Cause. These act 


on the blood and the nervous system and take out of a man that which 
makes him have the Asthma at all. 
Particulars and PROOFS by mail FREE on application. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our success | 















SYRUP SFICS- 


KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more peomeel adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Ff A of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneficial properties ofa a pertoct laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, ling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession. 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
cee objectionable substance. frp of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cen HIE ;o8 pottles 
bus i 73 manufactured by the CALIF RN 

P CO. only, whose name is_printed . every 
pA od also the name Syrup o Ss; and, being 


ig: 
—, iptormes, you will not accept any ‘substitute i 
° 








Columbia Stability 
in price and construction 
is proverbial. 


Buyers of Bicycles should remem- 
ber that a company that sells its 
goods at one price, and does the 
largest business in its line in the 
world year after year, must give |/)/| 
full value. | 

i}| 



















Catalogue free at our agencies, or by 1} 
mail for two 2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. | 
Boston, New York, Chicago, ry Hartfo: ~"" 



































OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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A STAMP ROOM. 


In a certain old-fashioned house in London there 
is a room about twelve feet square, the walls of 
which are completely papered with postage- 
stamps. It is estimated by Mr. Palmer, who is 
the largest stamp-dealer in the world, that these 
stamps would be worth five million dollars but 
for the unfortunate circumstance that they are 
not genuine. 


Mr. Palmer extracted these forgeries from col- | 


lections which he has bought from time to time. 
As arule, he says the people from whom he bought 
them did not know they were forgeries. No forged 


stamp, however, is likely to pass as genuine when | 


it falls under his scrutiny. 

This crazy patchwork shows a specimen of every 
known stamp in the world. The Pall Mall Budget 
says that there are seventy thousand stamps on 
the walls of the room, and that it took almost 
thirty years to collect them. 

“To make wallpaper out of them kept four pairs 
of hands busy for three months. They are pasted 
upon canvas, so that it will not be necessary 
to remove the building in order to remove the 
stamps. Paste, not gum, was used, because gum 
discolors stamps. Having been fastened to the 
canvas, the stamps. were treated to a coat of 
shellac, and then varnished.” 

While there cannot be much artistic beauty in a 
room papered in this way, it suggests an idea for 
those discouraged stamp-collectors who started 
with the intention of securing a million, but have 
at last abandoned the idea after em ape f “soakin 
off” and tying up several thousands of the sma 
bits of paper, gathered by their own industry and 
through the contributions of pitying friends. 


yo 
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NOT AFRAID. 


When Queen Victoria and Prince Albert made 
their first visit to Edinburgh they were received 
with great enthusiasm. All the country for miles 
around poured into the city that day, and of course 
some amusing occurrences resulted. 


A gentleman living near Edinburgh said to his 
farm-servant: 

“Well, John, did you see the queen?” 

“T did that, sir.” 

“Well, what did you think of her?” 

“In truth, sir, I was terrible ’feared afore she 
came forward; my heart was most in my mouth; 
but when she did come forward, I was not ’feared 
at all. I just looked at her an’ she looked at me, 
an’ she bowed her head at me an’ I bowed my 
head at her.” 

Tytler, the historian, says that he with others 
was waiting one morning in the corridor at 
Windsor when the queen came in, bowing most 

raciously, and having ed the hand the Prince of 

ales, “trotting on, looking happy and merry.” 

When she came to where Mr. tyter stood, and 
saw him “bowing and looking delightedly” at the 
pe prince, she said to the boy, “Make a bow, 
8 r ” 


When the queen said this the Duke of Cambrid 
and the rest stood still, and the little prince, oak 
ing straight up to me, made a bow, smiling all the 
while, and holding out his hand, which I imme- 
diately took, and bowing low, kissed it. 

The queen, he adds, “smiled affectionately on 
the little prince, for the gracious way in which he 
deported himself.” 


* 
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A SUGGESTION. 





Queer anecdotes of the various ways in which 
ministers “improve” the subject of their discourse 
are constantly coming to light. 


A clergyman in a small New England town 
preached one Sunday from the text, “Love one 
another,” and among numerous illustrations he 
told a little story of two goats that had met on the 
one-plank bridge which crossed a small stream 
in one part of his country parish. 

“But did they fight and try to push each other 
into the water?” queried the minister. “Oh no! 
One lay down and allowed the other to step over 
him. There was the right spirit! My brethren,” 
said the minister, leaning over the pulpit and 
eee in a gentle, persuasive tone, “let us live 
like goats.” 


2 
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POSSIBLE. 





Perhaps it is time that American bills of fare 
were printed in English. 


“OQ-0-0!”? exclaimed Mrs. Meadow, at a city hotel. 
“There’s a fly in this soup!” 

Mr. Meadow has been about the world more than 
his wife, and has grown cautious. 

“Hush, Miranda,” he said, “don’t speak so loud. 
No use exposin’ our ignorance. This bill of fare 
tye French, and mebby we ordered fly soup.”— 

ife. 

—— _-+@e- 


HONEST BRIDEGROOM. 





Legal and ecclesiastical forms are sometimes a 
trouble to conscientious persons. 


A poe young man, as the story goes, married 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant. But if he 
was poor, he was honest. 

“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” read 
the minister. 

“With all thy worldly goods I me endow,” re- 
peated the groom. 


* 
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STUPIDLY OBEDIENT. 





Harvard Lampoon has another story, new or old, 
of the traditional unimaginative servant. 

Butler—There’s a man below to see you, sir. 

Fapberry— What did you tell him? 

Butler—I told him you told me if it was a lady, 


to say you were in; and if it was a man, to say you 
were out. 


Mayberry—What did he say then? 
Butler—He said to tell you that he was a lady. 


owe 
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AN UNLUCKY NUMBER. 


Of a certain literary man who disdains the tram- 
mels of style the story was lately told that he once 
offered to an eclitor a piece of verse in hexameters. 
The editor read it over and remarked: 

“This is bone i good, but I shouldn’t think you’d 


want to have these three or four lines with thirteen 
syllables in them.” 


«aq, Jh, I don’t care about those,” said the poet. 
I’m not superstitious!” 














HE COLORING of this painting is in the fair, 
pure, and agreeable key of Perrault’s best 
work,—the delicate, transparent, and pearly flesh- 
tones of the figure, only found in the rosy com- 
plexion of extreme youth, being effectively relieved 
against the cool and quiet greens of the foliage and 
grass and the filmy blue drapery on which the beau- 
tiful boy reclines. Higher accents of color are 
furnished by the birds and flowers. A slanting 
shaft of sunlight, piercing the leafy screen, lights 
the pretty glade with its golden beams, and reveals 
the soft contours of the baby form. The physique of 


seen anywhere. 





of mothers have sent for it. 
own children. 


‘Send for a copy for framing, 14x18. Free to any 


No picture for a score of years has won such instant success. 
Many have recognized a resemblance to their 
It is fascinating in its lifelike reality. 


427 


THE AWAKENING, “Le Reveil de !'Amour,”’ by Perrault, Paris Salon, 1891. 


a well-nourished child in a complete state of health 
is unquestionably presented in this fine model. 
There is no better example of Perrault’s art to be 


It is an augury for good when 


such a picture as this is shown to our people so 
that they may see what childhood —true, healthy, 
perfect childhood—should be. 

As the Greek matrons gazed earnestly 
on the statues of their ideal gods, with the 
hope that their children might embody such 
beauties, so should modern mothers keep 
before them this ideal of a perfect child. 


The original painting is shown in the Department of Liberal Arts, at the World's Fair, Chicago, 


in the Mellin’s Kood exhibit. 


Upon receipt of six cents in stamps with your name and address, a faithful reproduction of 
this picture /V COLORS on heavy white paper, with wide margin, suitable for framing, size 14x18, 
and with xo advertising upon it, will be mailed to you by DottBer-GoopaLe Co., Boston, Mass. 


Thousands 


A Beautiful Child! 


one who will send 6 cents 


to pay the postage and packing to DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston. 











The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of history. There isno 
question about their being the 
best. For reasons, see our book 
) How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


It is free. 


(LILMAL 





Hot WATER 

HEATERS AND RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 

Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc.) 59 wats:t'sve."thicago, m, 


BY SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., n John St., 
rk. 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION. 5.0. F, Trachoel, 246 Arch 8t 


Philadelphia. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE  conticmen. 


GURNEY. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 





NEAD OFFICE. 


163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

















Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave 


on unstamped shoes to suit themselves, charge from $4 to $5 for shoes of the 
same quality as W. L. Douglas #3.00 Shoe. If you wish to get the best 
shoes in quality for your ry! it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas 
oes when next in need. Sent by mail, Postage Free, when shoe dealers 
7 Nate you. Send for catalogue with full instructions how to order 
y mail. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 





the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make the price | 


FRANK MILLER S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens aud Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


Columbia 


Saad Frame. Dress 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
Proof and Odorless. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 
“SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 
Best of rubber used in 
both. For sale in all 
first-class retail stores. 
Ask for SWAN brand. Sample Pair by mail, 

of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 

















COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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chewing his cud, you will hear a grunt and receive 
a green shower of half-masticated vegetable 
matter. Pekin camels, which are daily among 
crowds of people, seem to lose the habit, probably 
because if they kept it up they would have nothing 
left to swallow. 

The mourning of the camel is described as very 
impressive. Mr. Gilmour was riding at dusk down 
a lonely valley. “There was neither man nor 
beast nor bird, nor insect even, to be seen or 
heard. The shades were thickening, and the 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single week issue of the pees. All | 
additional pages over elg it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order. nk | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soausred to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on yet paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pene paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against peyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





For the Companion. 


WATER AND DISEASE. 


Impure water should not be used for any domes- 
tic purpose. When only impure water is to be 
had, it should in all cases be purified before use. 

Boiling is the most common method of rendering 
innocuous or sterile any water suspected or known 
to contain material which might produce diseases 
conveyable by water; such as typhoid fever or 
cholera. 

It is not uncommon to hear people say, ‘We do 
not fear cholera because we boil all our drinking- 
water.” Yet it is safe to say that half of those 
who give orders to have the water boiled, and even 
of those who themselves attend to its boiling, 
drink water from vessels rinsed with unboiled 
water. 

It is plain that the good effects of boiling the 
water which is to be used for drinking purposes 
are lost, if the pitcher, or the salad, or the milk 
can, or the milk jug has been rinsed with unboiled 
water. The boiling of water is an excellent pre- 
caution, but the use of boiled water should be 
extended. 

Of the water used in the household, the propor- 
tion devoted to drinking purposes is relatively 
small. In the kitchen, water is used for washing 
vegetables and salads, for rinsing dishes and 
tableware. One or two germs of disease clinging 
to the sides of a vessel into which milk has after- 
ward been poured, may find the milk an excellent 
soil in which to grow and propagate their species. 

From food which has been subjected to roasting, 
to boiling, or to any thorough cooking there is 
nothing to fear. From uncooked foods and from 
fluids danger is possible, and in the process of 
their preparation for consumption they should be 
guarded from every possible source of contamina- 
tion. 

In time of an epidemic, milk should always be 
subjected to boiling or steaming before it is used. 

The use of any of the filters which are fastened 
to faucets on the pipes of the city water-supply, it 
is perhaps needless to say, does not afford the 
slightest protection against disease germs. 

Water which contains mineral impurity or, 
indeed, an appreciable quantity of organic matter, 
should not be used under any circumstances. 


silence was oppressive, when darkly, from among 
the rocks to the right, with slow and mournful 
pace, advanced a solitary camel. 

“It seemed dispirited and weak, took no heed of 
us, but slowly crossed the open space and disap- 
peared again among the rocks on the left. Ever 
and anon it uttered its slow and plaintive wail, 
which came borne over the darkening stillness as 
our camels trod silently up the other slope of the 
valley. 

“The scene and the sound haunt me still. It 
was like the wailing of an outcast spirit wandering 
among stony places, seeking rest and finding 
none. Cow camels make this sound when sepa- 
rated from their calves. It is very touching to 
hear it; and after listening to it I can almost 
believe the Mongols when they say that a skilful 
fiddler playing a plaintive air can draw tears from 
a camel’s eyes.” 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY. 


Colonel William L. Gardner, an Englishman who 
served in India, nearly a hundred years ago, lived 
a life diversified by romantic and stirring adven- 
tures. In 1803, he was a prisoner there, held by a 
Hindoo ruler who, when war broke out with the 
English, caused Gardner to be fastened to a gun 
and threatened with immediate execution if he did 
not take the field against his fellow-countrymen. 
The colonel remained stanch, but in the hope of 
tiring him out the execution was suspended, and 
he was placed in charge of a guard, who had 
orders never to lose sight of him for an instant. 


One day the two were walking along the edge of 
a steep cliff which led, by a precipitous descent, to 
the river, and Gardner was suddenly inspired to 
make a reckless dash for oa © 

* Bismillah !” he called (“In the name of God!”’), 
and flung himself down a declivity some forty or 
fifty feet in depth. No one was inclined to follow 
him, but an alarm was at once sounded. Recover- 
ing his feet, he made for the river, and plunged 
into it, but after swimming for some distance, he 
found that his pursuers were gaining on him, and 
sought shelter in a friendly covert where, with his 
— above water, he waited until they had 
passed. 

Ile then landed on the opposite side of the river, 
and proceeded, by unfrequented paths, to a town 
in the neighborhood which was under the command 
of a native whom he knew, and who afforded him 
protection. 

After remaining some time in hiding, he ven- 
tured out in the disguise of a grass-cutter, and 
reached the British outposts in safety. 


AT SCHOOL. 


Henry Faweett, the blind postmaster-general of 
England, was a studious boy at school, preferring 
rather to steal into a grove with his books than to 
spend his spare time in the playground. Yet he 
was no prig. Some of the letters written from the 
dame school where he was sent when a little boy 
prove that he did not add to the general tranquillity 
of the place. He wrote to his mother: 


“Mrs. Harris says that if we go on we shall kill 
her; and we do go on, and yet she doesn’t die!” 

At the age of eight years he was sent to another 
school, near Salisbury, and here he was not 
especially pleased with the place or his occupations. 

“IT have begun ‘Ovid,’” he writes. “I hate it. 
This is a a, school. Milk and water—no 
milk! Bread and butter—no butter!” 

Years after, he used to tell how he asked at 


well done, no fat and plenty of gravy!” 

Neither master nor — needed to be told that 
this was a ‘mother’s boy,” accustomed to having 
his wishes gratified. 


NOT IN SIGHT. 


If you are in a strange place and are sensitive 
about appearing ridiculous, it is a good rule to be 
slow of speech. What looks mysterious will very 
likely be soon cleared up if you have a little 
patience. 


A Southern gentleman was called to Charleston 
on business, according to Harper’s Bazar, and 
went, as was natural, to one of the principal 
hotels, where he asked for a nice room. 

The clerk called a colored porter, and said, 
“Take this gentleman to No. 15.” 

“Yes, sah,” said the porter; and with a pompous 
air he picked up the valise and led the way to the 
elevator. Entering, he set the valise on the floor, 
and said, ‘‘Walk in, sah.” 

The gentleman walked in, and looked around in 
amazement. 

“Is this the best room you can give me?” said 
jhe. ‘“Where’s the bed?” 


PRECAUTION. 
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CAMELS. 


According to the Rev. James Gilmour, whose | 


long residence in Mongolia entitles him to speak 
upon the subject with authority, the camel is an 
awkward and foolish animal. Even the Mongols, 
who are awkward enough themselves, are struck 
with the camel’s deficiency in this regard; so 
much so that they selklom reprove one for its 
stupidity. “A horse knows, even an ox is respon- 
sible; but a camel is not supposed to know any- 
thing, not even good pasture when it comes to it.” 

The camel is a good beast of burden, but a poor 
draught animal. It is made to drag carts over the 
great highway of the desert, to be sure, and on 
smooth, hard, level roads does well enough; but 
sand or soft ground distresses it, and for climbing 


steep hills or over passes the traveller is obliged | 
. to hire oxen or horses. 
in the plain country refuse to go over passes on | 


Indeed, some camels bred 


any condition. As they approach a hill they have 
to be unloaded, blindfolded, and driven up the 
steep. 

Spitting is one disagreeable peculiarity of the 
camel. If you go close past one in front, as he is 


It is interesting to study the simple reasoning of 
| children, with their strange interpretations and 
| connections of words. 


Harold was but five years old, and could not 
| understand how his mother knew of all his mis- 
demeanors. When questioned she usually replied, 
| A little bird told me the tale.” 
| One day he was left alone in the nursery, and to 
| the dismay of the family he captured a pet canary 
| and removed every one of its tail feathers. When 
called to account, he said: 
“But I didn’t want birdie to tell tales on me!” 


COMPANIONS IN GUILT. 


A single word sometimes reveals a man’s inmost 
thought. 


“Who are those girls playing four-handed pieces 
on the piano?” asked one man of another at an 
evening party. 

“One of them is the daughter of the hostess,” 
was the answer. 

“And who is her accomplice?” 


| 


|. SOME authorities say that every man should 
know something of law; but others maintain that 
if a man knows enough to keep out of it he isa 
pretty good lawyer. 


White Teeth.—"Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade. 
pinata 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 
can obtain 


MEN AND WOME pleasant and 


rofitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 
M . Co., Manville. I., mfrs. of Normandie 
Plushes, Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for yourtown. Mention COMPANION. 
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Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ATelegraph Operator's 











Work is Pleasant! 
Pays good wages and leads to 
theh ro positions. We 
teach it quickly, and 
our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy, 
Operators are in great deman 

/ilustrated Catalogue Iree. 
Valentines’ School _ of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








Health! Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 

to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. #5 cents 


a box. 


Omfort Powder 


| Is a ‘‘Healing Wonder.” 
It Cures 
| 











Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
Itching. 

Salt Rheum. 
Burns. 
Sunburn. 
Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing 
and all 








dinner, soon after his arrival, for “more meat, | 





Inflammation. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
| Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 








| Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. | 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. | 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The 


“Crown” Piano 


has been chosen by 
the official commis- 





state an 
buildings at the 
orld’s Fair. 





























Minnesota, Texas, 

issouri, tah, 

ontana Virginia, 
Nebraska, Washington 
New Mexico, West Virginia, 
North kota, Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma, New South Wales, 
Rhode Island, Sweden, 

th Dakota, Guatemala, &c. 


The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 
is their reward. Jilustrated Catalogue FREE. 


GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, Ill. 


| KEEP OFF THE GRASS. | 














BAILEY’S RUBBER 
HEEL CUSHIONS 


Put the Grass under your 
FTeels, as they break the “ Far” 
in walking, over 100,000 
people testify. 


To those suffering from Spinal, Midney 
Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, it will 
be found a great relief. The rubber with its annu- 
lar projections is as soft as velvet, thoroughly 
vulcanized, pn leather-covered next to 
the foot, and can bastante adjusted inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25c. per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. All Shoe Dealers. 


Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. - 


Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


























Insect Bites, 
Rough, Hard or 
Irritated Skin, 
Chapped Hands, 
Face and Lips, 








et ee ee se 








and the thousand other affections of the Skin, nothing 
has been found its equal. 


A TRIAL BOTTLE (Full Value) 
sent post-paid for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any address. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, from us only. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 


Testimonials furnished upon application. 


GUITA self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 





BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments FREE, A.PARKE,8 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 





A New Repeating Shot Gun. 





Left hand sliding fore-arm 
Rapid, safe and durable. Ask 


s Winchester Avenue, 


12 Gauge. Price $25.00. 





Winchester, Medet_180s. 






movement. Easy to handle. 
your dealer to show you one. 


Send postal card with your address for our 84-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
To occupy the Most Prominent Position. 
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| This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. Examine 
these our Latest Productions before Purchasing 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








